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EVIDENCE OF THE RESURRECTION OF THE LORD. 
( Concluded.) 

Friend and foe alike had been advised of the events which 
had transpired at Joseph of Arimathea’s tomb. We have seen 
how the news stirred the malignant enemies of Christ and made 
them reckless and desperate. Also the small circle of the fol- 
lowers of Jesus must have been profoundly moved. An episode 
related by Luke affords a glimpse of the excitement which had 
seized the disciples. It may have been past the noon hour of 
this eventful day when two.of the disciples started for a village 
in the neighborhood called Emmaus. Their conversation as they 
were walking betrayed agitation. They spoke of the report 
which the women had brought, and which had been verified by 
Peter and John, but do not mention the fact that the Lord had 
appeared to Mary Magdalene and later to her companions. 
What happened on the way and as they turned in at Emmaus 
is well known. They speed back to the city with the great news 
that they have been privileged to see the Lord and to converse 
with Him. That had been the third manifestation. On enter- 
ing the place where the eleven and others were gathered, they 
are met with the report that the Lord had meanwhile appeared 
also to Simon. This is the only statement which Scripture 
makes of the fourth appearance, if it is the fourth; for it may 
have occurred immediately after Peter’s visit at the grave, 
when Cleopas and his companion were just about to start for 
Emmaus. Cleopas relates not only the fact of the Lord’s 
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appearance, but also the manner in which they had become 
assured that it was He, viz., by His discourse and His action 
at the table when He broke the bread, 7. e., when He reverently 
said grace as had been customary with Him in the days when 
they had been traveling with Him. While they were still re- 
lating their experience, Jesus suddenly has entered and greets 
them: “Peace be unto you!” Their first thought was that 
they were seeing a ghost. But He assures them, and invites 
them to certify to their own senses of sight and touch, that He 
is the bodily though glorified Christ. And when they still 
hesitated to credit their own vision, He condescends to take 
food before their eyes. Then followed a long peroration in 
which Christ convincingly showed that if He had not risen, 
there would be greater cause for wonder. ‘That was the fifth 
manifestation, and that closed the events of the first Easter day. 

The sixth appearance for the benefit of doubting Thomas, 
a week later, the seventh at Lake Tiberias to seven of the dis- 
ciples, the eighth which had been previously announced on a 
mountain in Galilee, the ninth to James, which is merely men- 
tioned in 1 Cor. 15, 7, the tenth on Mount Olive at the Lord’s 
ascension — all these served to deepen the conviction which the 
disciples had received of the actual return to life of Jesus. An 
eleventh appearance of the Lord in His celestial body was later 
vouchsafed the apostle Paul near Damascus. 

True, the accounts of the four evangelists which together 
make up the story of the resurrection, present some difficulties 
as regards details, and the harmonizing of these details has 
taxed the skill of interpreters not a little. But it is a very 
narrow mind which views divergent reports of an event as con- 
tradictory, and for that reason proposes that the event itself 
should be pronounced unreal. The government archives at 
Washington to-day contain accounts of battles fought during 
the late war between the States which are conflicting, and 
which to this day have not been reduced to absolute harmony. 
No one has undertaken on that account to deny the fact of those 
battles having been fought. In the same manner, from the 
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varying reports which we possess of the manner of the resur- 
rection of the Lord, the fact of the resurrection stands out, 
silent and large. One witness has told this, the other that 
particular episode, but without the fact itself these details would 
have no base to rest upon. There is such a thing as cumulative 
evidence, and it is gathered by faithfully and painstakingly 
studying the very discrepancies of the depositions of witnesses. 

Denying the fact of the Lord’s resurrection is, accordingly, 
an undertaking which entails a great deal of labor and promises 
little success. Let us see briefly in what way this attempt has 
been made in recent years. The forces hostile to Christianity at 
first seemed to have agreed to explain the resurrection as a re- 
awakening from a very deep coma or lethargy. Some have even 
grown romantic in their description. The body of Christ had 
been subjected to intense nervous suffering; at length the system 
collapsed. Christ became unconscious. Animation had ceased 
to such an extent that He was pronounced dead. A seeming 
corpse, He was taken from the cross and removed to a secluded 
spot in Joseph’s garden, and laid away. The perfect quiet of 
the tomb and the cool temperature, together with the aroma of 
strong spices had a most salutary soothing effect on the nerves. 
The tension gradually relaxed, and vitality reappeared. Finally, 
Christ left the tomb, the frightened guards fled spreading a 
false report to cover their cowardice, and His disciples re- 
ceived the reawakened Lord as resurrected. This version used 
to be applauded in lecture halls and taverns as a marvelous 
piece of ingenuity. The’ medical science was appealed to and 
gave-it sanction. The learned M. D.’s said: “It is likely it 
was so; why should it not be so? Of course, it was so!” Quod 
erat demonstrandum. And men marveled at the Fortschritt 
der Wissenschaft. But when the specious theory was tested 
as to its reasonableness, when it came to he investigated system- 
atically and measured against the accounts of the resurrec- 
tion, it was found to be an explanation that does not explain. 
In the first place, there was the test which had been applied 
in a rude manner by the soldier’s lance to prove the Lord’s 
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death. These soldiers also knew that physical state which 
medical science has denominated syncope. They knew that 
_ erucified malefactors sometimes swooned upon the cross. Hence 
the crurifragium, which was applied in such cases to prevent 
the burying of a person alive. In the case of Jesus even the 
soldier considered the crurifragium unnecessary, but — to quote 
Canon Farrar— “as the lives of the soldiers would have had 
to answer for any irregularity, one of them, in order to make 
death certain, drove the broad head of his hasta into His side. 
The wound, as it was meant to do, pierced the region of the 
heart, and ‘forthwith,’ says St. John, with an emphatic appeal 
to the truthfulness of his eyewitness (an appeal which would 
be singularly and impossibly blasphemous if the narrative were 
the forgery which so much elaborate modern criticism has 
wholly failed to prove that it is), ‘forthwith came there out 
blood and water.’ Whether the water was due to some abnormal 
pathological conditions caused by the dreadful complication of 
the Savior’s sufferings —or whether John rather means that 
the pericardium had been rent by the spear-point, and that 
those who took down the body observed some drops of its serum 
mingled with the blood —in either case that lance thrust was 
sufficient to hush all the heretical assertions that Jesus had 
only seemed to die; and as it assured the soldiers, so should 
it assure all who have doubted, that He, who on the third day 
rose again, had in truth been crucified, dead, and buried, and 
that His soul had passed into the unseen world.” (Life of 
Christ, p. 664 f.) In a footnote, which shows how earnestly 
and thoroughly this syncope-theory of skeptics has been in- 
vestigated, Dr. Farrar says: “The early fathers all appeal to 
this fact (of the spear thrust) in refutation of the Docetae. 
As the effusion of lymph and blood after a post mortem in- 
cision, though rare, is asserted by some physicians not to be 
unknown, there seems to be no need to regard the fact as 
miraculous. Opinions are divided as to whether the water was 
merely the lymph of the pericardium, or the decomposed eras- 
samentum and serum of extravasated blood. That the cir- 
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cumstance is not impossible . . . may be regarded as proved by 
the letters of Sir J. Simpson and other eminent physicians to 
Dr. Hanna (Last Day of Our Lord’s Passion, pp. 333—343), 
as well as by the book of Dr. Stroud, On the Physical Cause 
of the Death of Christ.” (Ibid., p. 665.) 

Besides the investigation of enemies as to the reality of 
the death of Christ, there is the one by His friends who handled 
the corpse for several hours and detected no sign of life. But 
suppose we should admit the theory of syncope, for the sake 
of the argument, what follows? Of course, this follows, that 
sooner or later Christ must have really died. For our skeptics 
deny the ascension just as well as the resurrection. What 
became of Him after He had left the grave? How were His 
disciples able to uphold the claim that He had risen, which 
they knew to be false? These questions point out difficulties 
so great that we do not wonder that the advocates of the syn- 
cope theory have with more or less grace withdrawn their theory. 
Says Dr. Uhlhorn: 

“One solution is regarded generally as a failure; yea, 
although it was widely received formerly and counted among 
its advocates men like Schleiermacher, it is now covered with 
contempt and scorn everywhere. I refer to the opinion that 
all that is real in the resurrection of Jesus is His reawaking 
from syncope. It is claimed that He was not actually dead, 
but had sunk into a deep and deathlike sleep, out of which He 
was awakened by the cool atmosphere of the tomb and the 
timely aid of concealed friends (whom the old school of ratio- 
nalists love to introduce at the critical moment in order to give 
a natural explanation to an apparent miracle!). Having been 
thus revived, Jesus showed Himself to His disciples. No 
elaborate argument is required to show that this view is un- 
tenable. It disregards fully certified facts, not only the fact 
of His death, which rationalists have questioned only in order 
that they might make their explanation of His resurrec- 
tion an easier task, but also the manifestations of the Risen 
Lord which have been recorded. It is altogether insufficient 
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to explain the origin of faith in His resurrection. Strauss 
speaks to the point when he says: ‘A being that has just crawled 
out of the grave, half-dead, groping about sick, in need of 
_ medical treatment, of surgical attention, of restoratives, — 
such a person could not possibly have impressed the disciples 
as a conqueror of death and the grave, as the Prince of Life, 
as which they represented Him later in their public deliver- 
ances. Such a person could not possibly have changed their 
despondency into enthusiasm.’ As I have stated, this view 
has become obsolete. I should hardly have mentioned it, if it 
were not in our interest to show by its means what is the usual 
fate of such theories. In their day they are lauded as truly 
scientific and as the only tenable views, and after a few dec- 
ades they are mentioned with a pitying smile as antiquarian 
rarities.” (Auferstehungsgesch., p. 186 f.) 

Strauss, accordingly, proceeded to disprove the reality of 
the Lord’s resurrection by a different theory, and was ably 
seconded by another skeptic, Holsten. This theory we may 
name the vision-theory. It amounts to this: Christ did not 
really rise; nor did the disciples behold a real though glorified 
being, but they really and truly believed they had seen Him; 
for their overwrought nerves had conjured up His image before 
them. They beheld Him with the eye of the mind, and not 
being in a condition to critically examine their own state of 
mind, they were quite honest in declaring as a fact what had 
really been an optical illusion. This theory was popularized 
later by a Frenchman, Renan, who calls Mary Magdalene “the 
visionary woman who presented the world with a risen God.” 
Renan’s remarks are mere shallow vaporings dazzling and de- 
ceiving only by the brilliant style in which they are expressed. 
Renan earned a great deal of French applause, but his effort 
soon effervesced like the wine of his country. But the pon- 
derous and scientific reasoning of the Germans threatened to 
outlive the ephemeral idea of the Frenchman. For a while 
the vision-theory began to look like something formidable. 

Let us look at it. How do visions originate, and what is 
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a vision? It is agreed by all who are able to express a profes- 
sional opinion on the matter that visions, hallucinations, are 
an indication of disturbances of the mind and are superinduced 
and intensified by secondary causes of a physical nature. The 
visionary has had his mind engrossed with a certain idea; his 
mental activity has become centered upon it to such an extent 
that he becomes separated from the world of real life. He 
wanders off from himself. He is absorbed in the pursuit of 
the one idea. He lives only in it and for it. His nerves are 
being subjected to great tension; his mental excitement quickens 
pulsation; his circulation becomes accelerated. Heart and 
brain become affected, and the nerves, already irritated, are 
put under still greater pressure. At length there rises before 
the mind’s eye the image of what the mind had been occupied 
with. The thoughts have assumed shape. The physical eye 
beholds and the physical ear hears what before had been visible 
and audible only to the soul. Such is a vision. 

Now, there are two features connected with the phenomena 
of visions which are fatal to the vision-theory of our Lord’s 
resurrection. In the first place, a vision is not the presenta- 
tion of something new, it is not a creation by the mind of some- 
thing which had not existed before, but it is merely a vivid 
representation of what was im the mind, the reproduction of 
the mind’s thoughts. The visionary must have believed, must 
have believed ardently and enthusiastically, what he sees, some 
time before he sees it. Skeptics, people who weigh coolly, who 
are hostilely inclined toward an idea, have no vision of that 
idea incorporated to them. In the second place, the visionary 
state, unless it runs into confirmed insanity, is followed by a 
reaction. The return to normal conditions is like the awaken- 
ing out of a very vivid dream. The phantasmagoria vanishes 
as soon as the world of matter and of fact asserts its power 
again upon the senses. n 

Now apply these truths to the apostles’ belief that they 
had seen the Risen Lord. Was it possible, were the conditions 
such that their minds, after they had returned from Calvary, 
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constantly revolved around this single idea that Jesus must 
rise? Did they, from Friday evening until Sunday dawn, 
work themselves up to a frenzy of expectation of His return 
from the grave? If so, on what did they base that expectation ? 
On His own prophecy? Why, they had so utterly lost sight 
of it that the risen Christ had to chide them quite severely for 
having forgotten it. No, their mental state was the very re- 
verse of hopeful expectancy; it was blank despair; they were 
sadly, stupidly mourning a lost cause. And when the first 
news reached them of the resurrection that had actually taken 
place it was met with extreme skepticism. They regarded it 
as “idle tales,” Luke 24, 11. Yea, when the Risen Lord bodily 
stood before them, they eyed Him with critical glances; they 
thought of ghosts and specters, but never of a being actually 
risen from the grave. Every predisposition for a vision is 
utterly wanting in these men. 

And then consider the number of people to whom the Risen 
Lord appeared. On three occasions there was only one, at 
another time there were two, at another more than three, on 
another occasion seven, on two occasions more than eleven; on 
two other there was a multitude of men and women who saw 
Him and heard Him speak. No doubt, like in any great crowd 
of men there was also in these people the usual difference of 
temperament. Some may have been very impressible, easily 
excited, but there were also calm, slow, coolly observing natures 
present. Consider furthermore that these appearances were not 
the work of a few moments, or of five, ten, fifteen minutes, but 
they extended, at least on a number of occasions, through several 
hours, perhaps at the meeting in Galilee they took in the greater 
part of a day. Is it reasonable to suppose that the nervous 
tension which is always a requisite, should support a vision 
extended through such an unheard-of space of time? Con- 
sider, in the third place, that the localities at which these 
visions occurred were always different, except in two instances. 
They occurred in the open and indoors, on mountains and on 
the shore of a lake, yea, on a country road during a journey. 
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Some time elapsed between each vision. The scenery, the 
environments in which they occurred were constantly changing. 
The parties who received the visions had even returned to 
their ordinary occupation and were engaged in fishing. I ask 
again, Is it reasonable to suppose that-five hundred men and 
women of various dispositions were for forty consecutive days 
walking about from Jerusalem to Lake Tiberias and back again, 
were eating, drinking, conversing, plying their trade, retiring 
at night and rising in the morning —all in a trance? Or that 
they were, within those forty days, passing from one trance 
into another, with a few lucid intervals? If anyone ean be- 
lieve this theory, he should not find it very difficult to accept 
the resurrection itself. 

' Uhlhorn has examined the vision-theory closely, and has 
observed how the advocates of the theory have shifted their 
ground during the discussion. They seem to have felt that 
the time which intervened between the burial and the resur- 
rection of the Lord is too brief to justify the assumption of 
conditions favorable to the full development of a vision. Ac- 
cordingly, they applied their theory first to Paul, the last per- 
son to whom Christ manifested Himself. From Paul they 
worked backward to the earlier disciples. But even in Paul’s 
case the theory failed. ‘Nobody who compares without bias 
Paul’s own reports of his visions of the Lord, can fail to ob- 
serve the most important point, viz., that Paul speaks in an 
altogether different strain of the Christophany which he be- 
held near Damascus from that in which he relates his later 
visions. It is plain that he speaks of the latter with great 
reluctance; it is only under constraint of his opponents that 
he alludes to them. They represent a portion of his hidden life 
which he is loath to unveil. However, of the former he speaks 
quite frankly; he appeals to it on several occasions, and no 
doubt, the story of this Christophany was part of his public 
teaching. Moreover, whenever Paul recounts his later visions, 
he plainly describes his physical condition at the time as one 
of rapture, ecstasy. Whether he was in the body or out of the 
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body, he cannot tell. No such remark occurs in his accounts 
of the manifestation of the Risen Lord. There he states simply: 
‘He was seen by me;’ ‘I have seen the Lord.’ Add to this that 
. Paul describes his experience near Damascus as an extraordinary 
occurrence which was never repeated in later years either to him- 
self or to others; for we must remember that in his enumeration 
of Christophanies he mentions the one vouchsafed to himself as 
the last one, notwithstanding he had seen and spoken with the 


Lord on later occasions; and that he bases his authority as an 


apostle on this Christophany, while visions were granted also 
to people who were not apostles, — and you will not be able to 
escape the impression that Paul distinguishes consciously be- 
tween his later visions and the Christophany. I am not jump- 
ing at the conclusion that, because Paul did not regard the 
Christophany granted him as a vision, therefore it cannot have 
been a vision. Such a conclusion could, indeed, be met by 
saying that visionaries never are conscious that what they be- 
hold has no corresponding existence in objective reality, on the 
- contrary, since the vision impresses them altogether as an ob- 
jective reality, they cannot but regard it as such. I draw only 
this conclusion, and I believe that I am justified in doing so, 
viz., that Paul has received a different impression of either 
event, and that his physical status must also have been different 
on either occasion. And I hold that this observation is any- 
thing but favorable,—not to use a stronger expression, — to 
the assumption of a vision.” (Auferstehungsgesch., p. 191 f.) 
“Tn the case of Paul the historian had at his disposal a consid- 
erable time which he might fill out with accounts of internal 
struggles that ultimately conjured up the vision, but in the 
case of the early disciples he is given only three days. In less 
than three days, in little more than twice twenty-four hours, 
from Friday evening to Sunday, the vast change must have 
been accomplished from the deepest grief of utter hopelessness 
to plenary, joyous, vision-producing faith, from that state which 
is indicated in the remark: ‘We trusted, that it had been He 
which should have redeemed Israel’ to that other state which 
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is expressed in the words: ‘The Lord is risen indeed!’ Strauss 
has felt that this would be utterly impossible. Accordingly, 
he endeavors by all means to gain time in which to account for 
this change. He pretends that the disciples, without having 
seen the Lord, had fled to Galilee, and that while they were 
there, the change took place gradually. Holsten has openly 
confessed that this assumption of Strauss is injudicious. The 
original records of the resurrection contain in very decided 
terms as an integral part of the account this fact, that it oc 
curred ‘on the third day.’ If the earliest manifestations of the 
Lord occurred at a much later date, how could the disciples 
have hit upon the third day as the day of the Lord’s resurrec- 
tion? The manifestations of the Lord must have commenced 
on the third day; that is a historical fact. To question this 
fact would be an arbitrary proceeding.” (Ibid., p. 201.) “T 
wish to lay special stress on the Christophany granted to the 
five hundred brethren. You will remember that certain phys- 
ical and psychical conditions are prerequisites for engendering 
a vision.... Is it safe to assume that these conditions are 
found to exist in more than five hundred persons, and that at 
the same time? For Paul states distinctly ‘that He was seen 
of above five hundred brethren at once.’ ... Ponder what it 
means (to assume the above conditions in all these persons), 
and you will concede that it is not possible. Accordingly, 
Strauss at this point abandons the vision-theory and speaks 
only of a delusion practiced upon the excited imagination of 
the disciples. He relates, by way of illustration, that in the 
days when Duke Ulrich of Wuerttemburg was driven from 
his country by the Suabian League, people in many places 
pretended that they had seen him and even that they had lodged 
him in disguise at their houses. Similar delusions, he claims, 
occurred in this instance.” (Ibid., p. 205.) 

However, the vision-theory has overlooked one fact, which 
Uhlhorn also mentions, but which was urged with great force 
a long time ago by-a Christian apologist of England, and which 
beautifully settles the entire vision-theory on the horns of a 
dilemma. 
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Dr. Paley says: “The only points which can enter into 
our consideration are, whether the apostles knowingly published 
a falsehood, or whether they were themselves deceived; whether 
either of these suppositions be possible. The first, I think, is 
pretty generally given up. The nature of the undertaking, and 
of the men; the extreme unlikelihood that such men should 
engage in such a manner as a scheme; their personal toils, and 
dangers, and sufferings, in the cause; their appropriation of 
their whole time to the object; the warm and seemingly un- 
affected zeal and earnestness with which they profess their 
sincerity, exempt their memory from the suspicion of impos- 
ture. The solution more deserving of notice is that which 
would resolve the conduct of the apostles into enthusiasm, 
which would class the evidence of Christ’s resurrection with 
the numerous stories that are extant of the apparitions of dead 
men. There are circumstances in the narrative, as it is pre- 
served in our histories, which destroy this comparison entirely. 
It was not one person, but many, who saw Him; they saw 
Him not only separately, but together; not only by night, but 
by day; not at a distance, but near; not once, but several 
times; they not only saw Him, but touched Him, conversed 
with Him, ate with Him, examined His person to satisfy their 
doubts. These particulars are decisive: but they stand, I do 
admit, upon the credit of our records. I would answer, there- 
fore, the insinuation of enthusiasm, by a circumstance which 
arises out of the nature of the thing, and the reality of which 
must be confessed by all who allow, what I believe is not denied, 
that the resurrection of Christ, whether true or false, was 
asserted by His disciples from the beginning; and that cireum- 
stance is, the non-production of the dead body. It is related 
in the history, what indeed the story of the resurrection neces- 
sarily implies, that the corpse was missing out of the sepulcher: 
it is related also, in the history, that the Jews reported that 
the followers of Christ had stolen it away. And this account, 
though loaded with great improbabilities, such as the situation 
of the disciples, their fears for their own safety at the time, 
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the unlikelihood of their expecting to succeed, the difficulty of 
actual success,!) and the inevitable consequence of detection and 
failure, was, nevertheless, the most credible account that could 
be given of the matter. But it proceeds entirely upon the 
supposition of fraud, as all the old objections did. What ac- 
count can be given of the body, upon the supposition of enthu- 
siasm? It is impossible our Lord’s followers could believe 
that He was risen from the dead, if His corpse was lying before 
them. No enthusiasm ever reached to such a pitch of extrava- 
gance as that: a spirit may be an illusion; a body is a real 
thing, an object of sense, in which there can be no mistake. 
All accounts of specters leave the body in the grave. And, al- 
though the body of Christ might be removed by fraud, and for 
the purposes of fraud, yet without any such intention, and by 
sincere but deluded men (which is the representation of the 
apostolic character we are now examining), no such attempt 
could be made. The presence and the absence of the dead body 
are alike inconsistent with the hypothesis of enthusiasm; for, 
if present, it must have cured their enthusiasm at once; if 
absent, fraud, not enthusiasm, must have carried it away.” 
(Evidences of Christianity, p. 302 ff.)?) 


1) “Especially at the full moon, the city full of people, many probably 
passing the whole night, as Jesus and His disciples had done, in the open 
air, the sepulcher so near the city as to be now enclosed within the walls.” 
(Priestley on the Resurr., p. 24.) 

2) The ancient falsehood that the body of Christ was removed secretly 
by designing persons is still abroad. While these lectures were being de- 
livered during the Easter season, 1906, the leading morning daily of this 
city was publishing seriatim in its Sunday edition Guy Thorne’s novel, 
“When it was dark.” The leading idea of this piece of modern fiction seems 
to have been dramatized and staged at Paris, however, leaving out the 
author’s motif and denowement. We gather this from the Paris letter of 
“Jessica Sykes” to the London Saturday Review, which was copied in the 
Sunday edition of one of our morning dailies while this article was going 
through the press. The letter is dated London,»April 27, this year, and 
bears the title “EKastertide in Paris, 1907.” The time referred to in the 
following clipping is Good Friday evening: —“In the evening I went to 
the Odeon Theater, which was, through the instrumentality of M. Briand 
when Minister of Public Instruction, turned into a national theater on the 
same lines as the Theatre Francais (with a large Government subsidy), 
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In conclusion, we may exhibit, as the last evidence of our 
Lord’s resurrection, a matter which I propose to name: the 
power of conscience, of the conscience of people living at the 
time when our Lord rose. Conscience then, as it always has, 
exerted itself in two ways, by accusing and by excusing, by 
crushing the sinner with that awful force, the consciousness of 
guilt, and by supporting an upright person in a struggle for a 
cause which he knows to be right beyond contradiction. I in- 
troduce, in the first place, the evil conscience. 

The chief priests and Pharisees are standing once more 
before Pilate after that eventful Friday. “Sir,” they say, 
“Wwe remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
After three days I will rise again.” Let us note incidentally 
that these Jews publicly attest the death of Christ, when they 
say: “While He was yet alive.” They were not troubled about 
His having been actually put to death, but what troubled them 
was the fear that He might not remain dead. The word of 


for the ostensible purpose of producing plays that would elevate and in- 
struct the people. The theater was packed from floor to ceiling, and the 
audience included a very considerable number of children. The advertised 
performance was an ancient and very beautiful ‘mystery’ of the Fifteenth 
Century, describing the ‘Passion of our Lord Jesus Christ.’ But before 
playing the ‘mystery,’ a drama entitled ‘Joseph of Arimathaea’ was pro- 
duced. This drama, in three acts, admirably staged and admirably acted, 
was nothing more or less than an elaborate denial of the resurrection, giv- 
ing as an explanation that Joseph of Arimathaea, fearing that the Jewish 
leaders might profane the body of Christ, stole it away from the tomb on 
the Sabbath day following the crucifixion and buried it in his own secret 
cellar. The holy women and the apostles, finding the tomb empty, believe 
their Lord has risen. Joseph of Arimathaea leaves them in this pious de- 
lusion, and so the Christian faith and the legend of the resurrection is 
started. ‘Follies of women, ignorance of peasants,’ is Joseph of Arima- 
thaea’s judgment on the subject. Following this blasphemous production 
came the ‘mystery,’ also played to perfection, but played with the intention 
to show that the religious history therein described was purely a myth, 
founded upon the incidents given in the previous play. The audience never 
murmured at any of the sentiments conveyed in either play, and applauded 
the sacred character and his disciples alike. I do not believe in any other 
country in Europe or America such a performance would have been tol- 
erated for a moment, and I think the actors would have been roughly 
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Jesus haunted them. Their memory was better than the dis- 
ciples’. They had not been able to rid themselves of the recol- 
lection of those memorable words which Jesus three years ago 
had spoken in their city: “Destroy this temple, and in three 
days I will raise it up!” They had heard of His great sermon 
at Capernaum, of His declaration at Lazarus’ tomb, that He 
was the resurrection and the life. They remembered that He 
had referred them to Jonas’ being three days in the belly of a 
fish, and had predicted that He would likewise be three days 
in the bowels of the earth. Nor had they forgotten that con- 
fident assertion of Christ: “No man taketh my life from me; 
I lay it down of myself; I have power to lay it down and to 
take it again.” Yes, numerous had been the predictions which 
this Christ had made of His resurrection, so numerous that we 
cannot so much wonder at their recalling the fact as at His. 
disciples forgetting it. 

Diplomatic Pilate grants the request: he had given the 
body to Jesus’ friends, he turns over the sepulcher to Jesus’ 
enemies, thus serving both sides. However, he takes care not 
to identify himself too openly with the fears of the Jews. He 
directs them to make choice of as many guards as they deemed 
necessary from the guard at the citadel of Antonia. “Ye 
have a watch: go your way,” he says, and adds the remark: 
“Make it as sure as ye can.” There is something of the spirit 
of banter in this remark. This pagan cynic views with con- 
tempt the frantic efforts to prevent the rising of a dead man. 
Others, however, take a different view of this remark: they 
point out that by this time Pilate, no doubt, had received 
the report of the centurion on Golgotha, and was impressed 
with the awe-inspiring circumstances of Christ’s death. In 
that case, his remark would express his personal fear. 

In spite of all precautions taken, Christ rose. We have 
heard to what extreme measure the Jewish*council had recourse 
in order to overcome the effect of the news of His resurrection. 
We have seen that the story which they invented bore collusion 
on its face. We have also investigated the possiblity of a grave- 
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robbery perpetrated by the disciples, and have found that it 
does not exist. But one point should still be exhibited with 
regard to this suborned testimony: this testimony of the 
_ soldiers publicly charged the disciples with criminal conduct. 
The way was thereby opened up to the Council to institute 
legal proceedings against the disciples who had been charged 
with a grave misdemeanor. And their authority to try 
them on this charge was undisputed. They had at their dis- 
posal the entire power of the Roman State for the discovery 
of the criminals, and they were not without sufficient means 
to inflict condign punishment on the guilty. Now, why did 
they not arrest and prosecute the disciples? We know that 
they were ready to coerce them a few weeks later, and that 
they did not -hesitate to employ most rigorous measures to 
suppress their preaching. How can their inactivity, their 
supineness be explained in the hour when prompt action would 
at once have quelled the rising report, when the disciples them- 
selves were still wavering, and the prospect of being harshly 
dealt with might have completely cowed them into submission ? 
Behold here the power of conscience! These men knew that 
they had no case against Christ. They were not sure of the 
bribed guards. They dreaded a clashing of testimony. They 
trembled at the thought that the disciples, if placed on the 
witness stand, might offer testimony so incontrovertible that 
no ingenuity would be able to overthrow it. Yea, was it not 
possible that this Risen Lord, whose body was missing from 
the sealed tomb, might that moment be abroad, might enter the 
very hall of justice, and might strike terror and dismay into 
His accusers as He had done to His captors at Gethsemane 
with His majestic: “I am he’? This is what paralyzed these 
crafty men. All that they wished to obtain was a ruse to tide 
them over a momentary difficulty. A le would answer that 
purpose, and so they spread the lie, and hid behind it, until 
the lie, too, was torn from them. Says Horne in his Inéro- 
duction: “Why did not the sanhedrim have recourse to the 
methods ordinarily employed to discover criminals? They | 
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were very ready, by menaces, torments, and persecutions, to 
oblige the apostles not to preach in the name of Jesus Christ; 
but they never accused them (2. e., they never accused them to 
their face) of having stolen the body of their Master while the 
watch slept. On that investigation they durst not enter be- 
cause they well knew what the soldiers had told them, and it 
was that very thing which made them so apprehensive. If 
there had been any suspicion that His disciples were in posses- 
sion.of the dead body, these rulers, for their own credit, would 
have imprisoned them, and used means to recover it, which 
would have quashed the report of the resurrection for ever.” 
(154109 a..) 

However, someone might feel inclined to explain the in- 
activity of the Jewish council by their momentary consterna- 
tion which prevented them from considering the matter coolly 
and from taking calm steps to recover both the body and the 
robbers of the body. They simply may not have thought of it. 
Let us assume that this was the case. But their consternation 
cannot have lasted longer than a day or two. Men, especially 
crafty men, have been known to rally much sooner from a 
moral blow. But weeks passed, and no action was taken. Many 
disciples went from Jerusalem to Galilee to meet Christ, re- 
turned, and saw Him ascend from Mount Olive. Still no 
action was taken. Another ten days passed, and still the 
Jewish council maintained a discreet silence. The great Jewish 
festival of Pentecost arrived. We know what happened to 
stir the representatives of the civilized earth, and how in one 
day three thousand persons joined the society of the disciples. 
Still no action on the part of the sanhedrim. Now Peter and 
John begin to preach the Risen Christ in the very halls of the 
Jewish sanctuary. Yes, now there is action, and now observe 
the actors. " 

“In the fourth chapter of the Acts of the Apostles we are 
informed that the sanhedrim caused the apostles to be brought 
before them for preaching, in the name of Christ, the doctrines 

10 
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of Christianity, and for affirming that Christ was risen from 
the dead. Had they believed that the apostles had stolen away 
the body of Christ, they would now certainly have charged 
them with this gross fraud, this direct rebellion against the 
Roman and Jewish governments, and unless they could have 
cleared themselves of the crime, would have punished them for 
it with, at least, due severity. Such punishment would not 
only have been just, but it had now become necessary for the 
sanhedrim to inflict it, in order to save their own reputation. 
They had originated the story, and were now under the strongest 
inducements to support it. Yet they did not even mention the 
subject, but contented themselves with commanding them to 
preach no more in the name of Christ. 

“Tn the following chapter we are told that the whole body 
of the apostles was brought before them again, for continuing to 
preach, in opposition to this command. On this occasion, also, 
they maintained a profound silence concerning the theft which 
they had originally attributed to the apostles, but charged them 
with disobedience to their former injunctions. In this charge 
are contained the following remarkable words: Did we not 
straitly command you that ye should not teach in this name ? 
and behold, ye have filled Jerusalem with your doctrine, and 
intend to bring this man’s blood upon us. (Acts 5, 28.)” 
(Horne, Introd. I, 109.) 

This is a peculiar expression, “to bring a man’s blood 
upon someone.” It is a phrase of frequent occurrence in 
Scripture, and has a definite meaning. “In fifteen different 
instances *) in which we find it used it has but a single meaning, 
viz., to bring the guilt of contributing to the death of a person, 
or the guilt of murder upon another person.” (Horne, 1. ¢.) 

“When it is said, ‘His blood shall be upon his own head,’ 
it is clearly intended that the guilt of his death shall be upon 
himself. When, therefore, the sanhedrim accuse the apostles 


3) Lev. 20, 9. 11. 18. 16.27; Deut. 19,10; 22;8; 2 Sam. 1, 16; 16, 85 
1 Kings 2, 37; Jer. 51, 35; Ezek. 18,13; 33,5; Matt. 23, 35; Acts 18, 6. 
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of attempting to bring the blood of Christ upon them, they 
accuse them of an intention to bring upon them the guilt of 
shedding His blood: this being the only meaning of such 
phraseology in the Scriptures. 

“Should any doubt remain in the mind of any man con- 
cerning this interpretation, it may be settled, beyond all ques- 
tion, by recurring to the following passage. In Matt. 27, 
24, 25 we are told that when Pilate saw that he could prevail 
nothing towards releasing Christ, he took water, and washed 
his hands before the multitude, saying, I am innocent of the 
blood of this just person; see ye to it: and that then all the 
people answered, and said, His blood be on us, and on our 
children. The meaning of the phraseology in this passage 
cannot be mistaken; and it is altogether probable that the 
declaration of the sanhedrim being made so soon after this 
imprecation to the apostles, so deeply interested in the sub- 
ject, and on an occasion which so naturally called it up to 
view, the sanhedrim referred to it directly. 

“But if Christ was not raised from the dead, He was a 
false prophet, an impostor, and, of course, a blasphemer;_be- 
cause He asserted Himself to be the Messiah, the Son of God. 
Such a blasphemer the Law condemned to death. The san- - 
hedrim were the very persons to whom the business of trying 
and condemning Him was committed by that Law, and whose 
duty it was to accomplish His death. If, therefore, His body 
was not raised from the dead, there was no guilt in shedding 
His blood, but the mere performance of a plain duty. His 
blood, that is, the guilt of shedding it, could not possibly rest 
on the sanhedrim; nor, to use their language, be brought upon 
them by the apostles, nor by any others. All this the sanhedrim 
perfectly knew; and, therefore, had they not believed Him to 
have risen from the dead, they never could have used this 
phraseology. as 

“Tt is further to be observed that on both these occasions 
the apostles boldly declared to the sanhedrim, in the most ex- 
plicit terms, that Christ was raised from the dead. Yet the 
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sanhedrim not only did not charge them with the crime of 
having stolen His body, but did not contradict, ‘nor even com- 
ment on, the declaration. This could not possibly have happened 
through inattention. Both the sanhedrim and the apostles com- 
pletely knew that the resurrection of Christ was the point on 
which His cause, and their opposition to it, entirely turned. It 
was the great and serious controversy between the contending 
parties; and yet, though directly asserted to their faces by the 
apostles, the sanhedrim did not even utter a syllable on the 
subject. Had they believed their own story, they would either 
have punished the apostles with death as rebels against the 
Jewish and Roman governments, or else they would have con- 
fined them as lunatics.” (Horne, 1. ¢.) 

It was their evil consciences that had sealed their lps to 
the former charge. These men felt that an almighty power 
had taken them in their craftiness, and Gamaliel’s speech at 
one of their sessions shows that they had ceased to believe in 
their own cause. 

And now we turn for a few moments to the other actors 
in this event, the holy apostles, and consider the proof which 
a good conscience has offered for our Lord’s resurrection. When 
these men parted after the angels’ communication on Mount 
Olive, their hearts were firm in the belief that they were chosen 
to be the bearers of great and good tidings to the world. Luke 
relates that during the forty days’ sojourn Christ had revealed 
Himself to them “by many infallible proofs.” The proofs 
were not only infallible in themselves, but they had also ren- 
dered the expositors of these proofs convinced and thereby 
convincing. 

“Tf Jesus Christ did not rise from the dead, it is im- 
possible to account for the striking contrast between the pusil- 
lanimous conduct of the prejudiced apostles during their Mas- 
ter’s life and the fearlessly courageous conduct of the same 
apostles after His resurrection. 

“During the life of Christ we see them limited in their 
conceptions; confounded by whatever was spiritual and sub- 
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lime in their Master’s doctrine; prepossessed by the idea which 
then prevailed among the Jewish people, that the Law of Moses 
and the temple at Jerusalem were to subsist forever; full of 
prejudices concerning the nature of Messiah’s kingdom; dis- 
puting for the chief place in it, at the very time when Jesus 
Christ was discoursing to them concerning His death as an 
obstacle to His reign and an indelible opprobrium. If the 
apostles had always retained the character which they exhibit 
in the Gospels, it cannot be doubted but that Christianity would 
have been buried in the tomb. of its Founder. 

“But let us prosecute our inquiries, and study the Acts 
of the Apostles. The narrative commences where the evan- 
gelical history terminates, viz., after the death, resurrection, 
and ascension of Christ. There we behold the apostles endued 
with the profoundest knowledge of the Gospel, emancipated 
from all their obstinate prejudices, notwithstanding these were 
founded on national self-love, on religious zeal, and on the 
dazzling prospects which they had conceived for themselves. 
They have forever renounced all their gross ideas of earthly 
elevation; and it is evident that they fully understood that 
the kingdom which they were commissioned to establish was a 
spiritual kingdom,—that the Jewish nation were no longer 
the peculiarly favored people of God,—that the Levitical 
worship was about to cease,—that the religion which they 
preached was to be common to all nations,—and that they 
considered their Master’s death in its true point of view, as 
the best means of proving the truth of His divine mission, as 
the foundation of the covenant of grace, the most powerful 
motive to holiness, and His resurrection as the pledge of our 
resurrection. 

“During the life of Christ we see them in a state of un- 
certainty, incessantly asking for new proofs, exciting impatience 
by the nature of their questions, and déserving their Master’s 
reproach of being persons ‘of little faith.’ Only fifty days 
after His death we see them decided, convinced, persuaded, 
speaking with that noble firmness which is inspired by a thor- 
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ough conviction and knowledge of the truth, delivering the 
doctrine which they taught as certain and indubitable, as rest- 
ing upon facts which all their senses had witnessed. No more 
fluctuation — no more doubt — no more uncertainty. WE 
KNOw is their expression “That which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, 
of the Word of Life... declare we unto you,’ 1 John 1, 1. 3; 
and they announce it with a tone of authority which well be- 
came the ambassadors of heaven, but which was ill suited to 
persons in their condition and of their education. 

“Before their Master’s death we see them cowardly, trem- 
bling, timid in the extreme, feeble sheep, who were scattered 
the moment their Shepherd was smitten. After that event 
they became altogether new men: firm, courageous, and in- 
trepid; they astonished Judea, Greece, and Asia Minor by 
their doctrine, and by their eloquence. They spoke before the 
people; they spoke before the tribunals of justice and also to 
kings, with singular boldness and freedom. They confounded 
the wisdom of the Areopagus; they made a proconsul tremble 
on his throne; and they extorted from a king, before whom 
they were accused, a public acknowledgment of their innocence. 
That very apostle who had been so intimidated by the voice of 
a female servant that he denied his Master, a few days after 
His death, when they were summoned before the very same 
magistrates who had caused Him to be crucified, dared to re- 
proach them to their face with having put to death ‘the Holy 
One and the Just, the Prince of Life.’ The menaces of their 
judges dismayed them not. ‘Whether it be right in the sight 
of God,’ they said, ‘to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye, for we cannot but speak the things which we have 
seen and heard,’ Acts 4, 19. 20. They braved the hatred, and 
they triumphed over all the power of the synagogue. Un- 
appalled by torments, they rejoiced to be deemed worthy to 
suffer reproach for the name of Jesus. Labors most abundant, 
perilous journeys, pains both in body and in mind, renuncia- 
tion of all property, resignation to every evil, nay, even the 
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sacrifice of their lives—they accounted nothing hard or diffi- 
eult. And (which is most astonishing of all) this courage was 
not a sudden burst of transient enthusiasm: it never relaxed 
for an instant, notwithstanding the numerous and diversified 
trials to which they were exposed: on the contrary, it was 
manifested for many years, and finally was crowned by a 
violent death. 

“Tf from their public conduct as related in the Acts of 
the Apostles, we turn to the epistles or letters written by these 
men after their Master’s resurrection, we shall find their whole 
souls laid open. “ What noble and elevated sentiments do we 
read in them! What courage, yet what resignation! What 
holy joy amid the dangers which menaced them, and the evils 
that befell them! What profoundness in their doctrine! What 
sublime and affecting instructions! What tender solicitude for 
the rising churches! What ardent charity for all men, — yea, 
even for their persecutors! 

“Flow was so sudden and so marvelous a change wrought 
in the apostles? Is it possible to conceive such striking dif- 
ferences in the same individuals? They were less than men, 
they became more than heroes. But the notion that the Gospel 
is the invention of man assigns no cause for this strange revo- 
lution, which, however, may be readily comprehended and 
accounted for, if Jesus be the Messiah, and if, according to 
His promise, He poured down upon them the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit. 

“In short, the conclusion resulting from the striking con- 
trast.in the conduct of the apostles, before and after their Mas- 
ter’s death, is so convincing and persuasive, that, even if the 
apostles had not informed us that they had received extra- 
ordinary gifts, it is impossible to conceive how any other means 
can or could be imagined which can account for that astonish- 
ing difference.” (Horne, l. ¢, p. 113.) 5 

“Providence continued Jerusalem forty years after the 
resurrection of Christ, that all the Jews in the then known 
world might examine the evidence concerning it, and obtain 
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authentic proof of the truth of Christianity. The apostles, 
we repeat, maintained the resurrection of Jesus Christ before 
Jews and pagans, before philosophers and rabbis, before cour- 
_tiers, before lawyers, before people who were expert in ex- 
amining and cross-exaimining witnesses, in order to lead them 
into self-contradiction. Had the apostles borne their testimony 
in consequence of a preconcerted plot between themselves, is it 
not morally certain, that as they were examined before such 
different and capable men, some one would have discovered 
the pretended fraud ? 

“Tf the apostles had first published this resurrection sey- 
eral years after the time which they assigned for it, unbelief 
‘might have availed itself of the delay. But only three days 
after the crucifixion of Christ they declared that He was risen 
again, and they reechoed their testimony in a singular man- 


ner at the feast of Pentecost, when Jerusalem expected the. 


spread of the report and endeavored to prevent it, while the 
eyes of their enemies were yet sparkling with rage and mad- 
ness, and while Calvary was yet dyed with the blood they had 
shed there. Do impostors take such measures? Would they 
not have waited till the fury of the Jews had been appeased ; 
till. the judges and public officers had been changed; and till 
the people had been less attentive to their depositions ? 

“Had they published this event in distant countries be- 
yond mountains and seas, it might have been supposed that 
distance of place rendering it extremely difficult for their 
hearers to obtain exact information had facilitated the estab- 
lishment of the error. But the apostles preached in Jerusa- 
lem, in the synagogues, in the pretorium: they unfolded and 
displayed the banners of their Master’s cross, and set up tokens 
of His victory, in the very spot on which the infamous in- 
strument of His sufferings had been set up. 

“Tt was not to acquire fame, riches, glory, or profit: — 
by no means. On the contrary, they exposed themselves to 
sufferings and death, and proclaimed the truth from a con- 
viction of its importance and certainty.” (Horne, l.c., p. 113.) 


— si 
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“Everywhere they were hated, calumniated, despised, hunted 
from city to city, cast into prison, scourged, stoned, and cruci- 
fied. And for what were all these excruciating sufferings en- 
dured? Gain, honor, and pleasure are the only gods to which 
impostors bow. But of these the apostles acquired, and plainly 
labored to acquire, neither. What, then, was the end for which 
they suffered? Let the infidel answer this question. As they 
gained nothing, and lost everything, in the present world, so 
it is certain that they must expect to gain nothing, and suffer 
everything, in the world to come. That the Old Testament was 
the Word of God, they certainly believed without a single doubt. 
But in this book lying is exhibited as a supreme object of the 
divine abhorrence, and the scriptural threatenings. From the 
invention and propagation of this falsehood, therefore, they 
could expect nothing hereafter but the severest effusions of 
the anger of God. — For what, then, was all this loss, danger, 
and suffering incurred? For the privilege of telling an ex- 
travagant and incredible story to mankind, and of founding 
upon it a series of exhortations to repentance, faith, and holi- 
ness; to the renunciation of sin, and the universal exercise of 
piety, justice, truth, and kindness; to the practice of all that 
conduct which common sense has ever pronounced to be the 
duty, honor, and happiness of man; and the avoidance of all 
that which it has ever declared to-be his guilt, debasement, 
and misery? Such an end was never even wished, much less 
seriously proposed by an impostor. At the same time, they 
lived as no impostors ever lived, and were able to say to their 
converts, with a full assurance of finding a cordial belief of 
the declaration, ‘Ye are witnesses, and God also, how holily, 
and justly, and unblamably we behaved ourselves among you 
that believe.’ That this was their true character is certain 
from the concurrent testimony of all antiquity. Had they not 
nobly recorded their own faults, there is not the least reason 
to believe that a single stain would have ever rested upon their 
character. If, then, the apostles invented this story, they in- 
vented it without the remotest hope or prospect of making it 
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believed, a thing which was never done by an impostor; 
propagated it without any interest, without any hope of gain, 
honor, power, or pleasure, the only objects by which impostors 
'were ever allured; and with losses and sufferings which no 
impostor ever voluntarily underwent: proposed as their only 
end, or at least the only end which has ever been discovered 
to mankind, an object which no impostor ever pursued or even 
wished; and during their whole progress through life, lived. 
so as no impostor ever lived; and so as to be the most perfect 
contrast ever exhibited by men, to the whole character of im- 
position.” (Dwight, Syst. of Theol. II, 529; cited by Horne.) 

I close with the words of Saurin: 

“Collect all these proofs together, consider them in one 
point of view, and see how many extravagant suppositions 
must be advanced, if the resurrection of our Savior be denied. 
It must be supposed that guards who had been particularly 
cautioned by their officers sat down to sleep; and that, never- 
theless, they deserved credit when they said that the body of 
Jesus was stolen. It must be supposed that men who had been 
imposed on in the most odious and cruel manner in the world 
hazarded their dearest enjoyments for the glory of an impostor. 
It must be supposed that ignorant and illiterate men, who had 
neither reputation, fortune, nor eloquence, possessed the art of 
fascinating the eyes of all the Church. It must be supposed 
that five hundred persons were all deprived of their senses at 
a time, or that they were all deceived in the plainest matters 
of fact; or that this multitude of false witnesses had found 
out the secret of never contradicting themselves or one an- 
other, and of being always uniform in their testimony. It 
must be supposed that the most expert courts of judicature 
could not find out a shadow of contradiction in a palpable 
imposture. It must be supposed that the apostles, sensible men 
in other cases, chose precisely those places and those times 
which were most unfavorable to their views. It must be sup- 
posed that millions madly suffered imprisonments, tortures, 
and crucifixion to spread an illusion. It must be supposed 
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that ten thousand miracles were wrought in favor of falsehood, 
or all these facts must be denied. And then it must be sup- 
posed that the apostles were idiots, that the enemies of Chris- 
tianity were idiots, and that all the primitive Christians were 
idiots.” (Sermons II, 221; cited by Horne.) 


THE CONSCIOUSNESS OF SIN. 
( Concluded.) 

But — to digress for a space — what has modern paganism 
to say on this score? Not the degraded pagans of the Kru coast, 
Central Brazil, or Celebes, but the heathendom of New York 
and London and the pantheists of Harvard, Cambridge, and 
Leipsic— what has the infidel world of Haeckelian science, 
Spinozistic philosophy, and Ritschlian theology to say in our 
own day and to our own generation, on the relation of Sin to 
the major questions of life and thought? What its leaders and 
representatives tell us is altogether reassuring. ‘‘Sin,” says 
Spencer, “is a temporary incident of man’s transition from a 
less perfect to a more perfect state.” Nero and St. Paul—we 
are then to conclude — were separated only by certain interme- 
diate stages of perfection. In the terse language of the French- 
man: ‘Vice and virtue are products, like vitriol and sugar.” 
Maeterlinck, the “Belgian Shakespeare,” suggests that God in 
heaven looks down upon human faults with an indulgent smile. 
Our own Mrs. Eddy teaches that “there never was a moment 
when evil was real;” sin is one of the “mists of matter ;’’ vice, 
“an illusion of the physical senses.” According to Theodore 
Parker, sin is merely the tripping of a child learning to walk. 
Hegel and Schleiermacher held that sin is a necessary stage in 
human development. Renan “no longer believed in the ex- 
istence of sin.” Ritschl reduces guilt to a subjective illusion. 
Says J. Freeman Clarke: “Sin is a temporary malady to which 
all are liable.... Man is radically good and even divine.” 
According to Carus (Dresden), sin is a pathological phenome- 
non (eine Krankheitserscheinung) ; “in the light of physiolog- 
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ical knowledge, the notion of sin ceases to exist.”!) Mr. Clodd, 
in The Story of Creation, believes that ‘the moral sense or con- 
science is the outcome of social relations, themselves the out- 
come of the need of living.?)... There is no fixed standard of 
right and wrong by which the actions of all men throughout all 
time are measured. ... Unfortunately, conduct has been made 
to rest on supposed divine commands as to what men shall and 
shall not do—an assumption which serves a useful purpose as 
a restraint upon the brutal and ignorant.” *) ; 

The Parsee, the Brahmin, the Taoist, the Greek and the 
Roman agree: There is an inner law, divinely established, im- 
mutable and eternal as Divinity itself. Modern paganism says: 
There is no absolute norm of right conduct; “natural law” is 
a fiction. The consciousness of moral guilt and a profound view 
of human depravity have deeply tinged ancient pagan thought: 
sin is inborn — ¢ugutog — in man, nor can he so much as desire 
not to be that which he hates to be; a state of innocence must 
remain an idle speculation; “by nature, man is evil.” Modern 
ethics sees in sin merely a temporary incident in man’s evolu- 
tion, an illusion of the senses, the tripping of an infant; “man 
is radically good and even divine.” In Aeschylus and Pindar 
the anger of the gods consumes the malefactor; but this, ac- 
cording to the modern revisers of ethical standards, was an 
“unfortunate assumption;” God “smiles indulgently” at sin. 
The Psalmist, too, says: “He that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh,’ Ps. 2—but not with indulgence: “the Lord shall have 
them in derision. Then shall He speak unto them in His 
wrath.” He has spoken in His wrath. The wrath of God is 
already “revealed from heaven against all ungodliness and un- 
righteousness of men, who hold the truth in unrighteousness.” 
Even in this unnatural blindness of the heart the resistance of 


1) Psyche, p. 349. 

2) The familiar utilitarian doctrine of Haeckel, Spencer et omne id 
genus; man first began to do right because he found it advantageous to 
himself; morality is a product of selfishness. 

3) Story of Creation, p. 114 sqq. 
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men to the truth of the Gospel *) has most terribly avenged itself ; 
they have sinned against better light than the ancients possessed ; 
they have “despised the riches of His goodness and forbearance 
and long-suffering,” and their “darkness of understanding” is 
in exact proportion to their greater guilt. 

“Have you ever heard of anyone,” Socrates asks in the 
Platonic dialogue, “who would doubt that he who kills another 
unlawfully or commits some other wrong must also suffer pun- 
ishment? No one would dare assert such a thing — neither God 
nor man!”5) This passage emphasizes the point of our last 
paragraph; it serves, at the same time, to introduce a neces- 
sary corollary of the truth (intuitively perceived), that all men 
are under sin—this, namely, that all sin merits punishment. 
A guilty conscience, indeed, “feels the stroke of justice before it 
falls;” but aside from this, natural man knows that justice will 
strike, that wrongdoing must recoil, in time, upon the head of 
the malefactor. Regarding the Trojan war Herodotus remarks ®) 
that “all this, with the subsequent destruction of Troy, might 
be ordained by Providence to instruct mankind that the gods 
proportioned punishment to crimes.” Clearchus is quoted by 
Xenophon as saying (in a letter to Tissaphernes): ‘However 
fast one may flee, I do not see how anyone can escape the anger 
of the gods, or into what darkness he could evade, or in what 
hiding-place he could find security.” “The Divinity brings 
the transgressor to justice,’ says Menander; “both in life and 
in death the wicked are punished.” 


How swiftest vengeance waits the guilty dead; 

And for the sins men sin in realms of day, 

*Neath earth a stern judge speaks the sentence dread 
Of fate’s resistless sway.*) 


Two sins especially, the ancients taught, were certain to 
bring dire misfortune upon the transgressor: murder and per- 
jury. In Hesiod the Furies are represented as forever guard- 

A 
4) While the heathen of old sinned against the light of nature only. 
5) Butyphron, p. 69. 


6) II, 120. “No unjust person has ever escaped punishment.” V, 56. 
7) Anab. II, 5, 7. 8) Pindar, Olymp. II. 
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ing Horkos (the Oath); they wreak vengeance upon anyone — 
whether man or god— who has perjured himself. ‘There is a 
human punishment for false oaths: disgrace; and a divine 
punishment: destruction.” ®) “No perjurer can remain hidden 
from the gods, nor escape their punishment.” !°) In the 23d song 
of the Elder Edda, Loki asks the dwarf: ‘Tell me, Andwari, 
what punishment is meted out to men who swear falsely ?” 
Andwari replies: “Heavy punishment awaits such men; he who 
deceives others with a false oath must suffer endlessly.” — That 
punishment necessarily follows sin is an axiom even among the 
degraded heathen of our own day. We quote from Bastian: 
The negroes along the Congo River make vows to their Mokissos, 
or fetishes. ‘‘So long as he lives in easy circumstances, he at- 
tributes this to the good-will of his fetish. .But as soon as he 
has — intentionally or by an oversight — broken his vow, he has 
entered into a conflict with destiny, misfortunes come upon hin, 
and under the load of his affliction he can only die and forget.’ 4) 
The favorite inquiry directed by the South Sea islanders to their 
oracles is: “the Sin why so-and-so is ill.” ) And on the island 
of Madagascar the apes are popularly believed to be men who 
were metamorphosed on account of their sins.'°) — 

All of this states only one half of our subject. In order to 
exhibit the intensity of that feeling of guilt which is an outflow 
of (natural) conscience, we had to appeal to the testimony of 
natural man, the individual. To demonstrate the universal ea- 
tent of this phenomenon —in other words, to show that man- 
kind has always and everywhere acknowledged the “sinfulness 
of sinning” —is a much simpler matter. There is a single his- 
torical fact which may stand for a thousand witnesses. We refer 
to the practice — universal among pagans from the dawn of his- 
tory to our own day—of Sacrifice. Through all that endless 
variation which appears in the sacrificial customs of ancient and 
modern times one intention can be traced as a governing prin- 

9) Cicero, Legg. II, 22. 10) Cited by Spiess, Logos Spermat. 


11) San Salwador, p. 254. 12) Gill, Myths and Songs, ete. 
13) Schulze, Fetishism, p. 76. 
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ciple: the expiation of guilt and the propitiation of the Deity, 
which punishes the guilty. Reduced to its last elements, the 
real meaning of sacrifice has at all times been Purification. Sin 
was regarded as an impurity.) Hence annual purificatory of- 
ferings, “as a propitiation for the sins—vwittingly or unwit- 
tingly committed —of the entire year” were a general custom 
of antiquity.) “The Latin word punto, to punish, as derived 
from the root ‘pw’ in Sanskrit, tells us that the Latin derivative 
was originally formed, not to express mere striking or torturing, 
but cleansing, correcting, delivering from the stain of sin. In 
Sanskrit many a god is implored to ‘cleanse away’ (punihi) the 
sins of men, and the substantive derived from the same stem 
took in later times the sense of purification and penance. Now, 
it is clear that the train of thought which leads from purifica- 
tion to penance shows us that in the very infancy of criminal 
justice punishment was looked upon, not simply as a retribution 
or revenge, but as a correction, as a removal of guilt. ‘Casti- 
gation,’ too, was originally ‘chastening,’ from castus, pure; 
and incestum was impurity or sin, which, according to Roman 
law, the priests had to make good, or punish, by a supplicium, 
a supplication or prostration before the gods.” *) The conclu- 
sion seems evident. Where tribal and national law required no 
punishment for some moral dereliction, man felt himself im- 
pelled, by an overpowering sense of guilt, to make amends 
through the sacrifice of something valuable or dear to him. The 
Phoenicians offered up in times of pestilence and famine their 
dearest children to Kronos; at their yearly festivals they sacri- 
ficed ta dyanyta xa povoyevy twy téxvwy, as a propitiation 
for the sins of the nation! ™) Sacrifice was punishment self- 
inflicted under a crushing sense of guilt. 

No, it was not a freakish will-o’-the-wisp, this light of 
nature which fallen mankind received, new-born in every indi- 
vidual, from the beneficence of God. Sovrfar as it went, — we 


14) “Sin is an impurity of the soul,” says Plato, Laws III, 716. 
15) Movers, Die Phoenizier I, p. 301, 
16) M. Mueller, Lssays II, p. 254. 17) Movers, 1. c. 
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should rather say: so far as man permitted it to guide him, — 
it carried him not away from, but toward a true conception of 
his depraved state. Let us note that natural man, untouched, 
so far as we are able to judge, by the Old Testament revelation, 
held even this truth as a commune dogma: That divine judg- 
ment will visit the sins of one individual upon another — upon 
the nation. The wrath of the Furies passed by Tisamenos, says 
Pausanias,'®) but lighted upon Autesion, his son. “The gods 
visit the crimes of parents upon the children,” says Euripides 
in a fragment (970). Dike, in Hesiod’s Days and Works,}*) 
punishes nations for the misdeeds of their kings. The entire 
army of Nereus had to be purified (xadapijvac) because a num- 
ber of his soldiers had “soiled their hands” (with crime).”) But 
why multiply instances when both the mythology and the his- 
tory of the ethnic world presents few more conspicuous facts 
than such expiation of foreign guilt, and the transference of 
punishment from the individual to the kind? All sacerdotal in- 
stitutions had for their object the protection of tribes or nations 
against the wrath of divinities (ad placandos Boo offended by 
the transgressions of the individual.) 

After all, men have at times more or less clearly recognized 
the utter futility of all this expiatory machinery. Neither 
priest, nor sacrifice, nor punishment, nor supplication, nor 
prayer, can atone for transgression of the moral law—such 
seems to have been the ultimate verdict of paganism in its most 


18) Cited by Welcker, op. cit. IIT, p. 83. 

19) v. 252 sqq.; cf. v. 240: “Often an entire city is punished for one 
wretch.” 

20) Aelian., Var. Hist. VIII, 5. 

21) Satisfaction by substitution is not an idea entirely foreign to the 
natural mind. In the Prometheus of Aeschylus, Hermes declares to Prome- 
theus that he shall not be released until some god appear as a successor to 
his suffering, one willing to go down to Tartarus and Hades for him; Ovid 
bids the gods take the heart and flesh of the victim for the heart and flesh 
of the offerer; and Virgil says of the sacrifice: wnwm pro multis dabitur 
caput (Aen. 5, 815). Even in Homer “the shedding of the blood of the 
brutes is an alternative set over against the shedding of the blood of the 
sinner” (President Strong of Rochester Seminary). 
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enlightened representatives. In the Ziad, Athene refuses the 
prayers of the Trojans who had offended her; in the Odyssey, 
Agamemnon is termed v7zco¢, a fool, because he tries to reinstate 
himself by means of sacrifice in the favor of the gods; Zeus 
does not accept the sacrifice of Ulysses when pursued by Posei- 
don’s wrath. In Homer, says Naegelsbach, “the sin of men, 
and the retaliation of the gods are certain; forgiveness uncer- 
.tain, dependent upon the passing whim and arbitrary decree of 
the gods.” Even when Orestes had performed all prescribed 
rites of purification, Aeschylus represents him as haunted by the 
Furies into the very shrines of the gods. A Spartan, says Ju- 
venal, had hesitated to return a deposit entrusted to him; but 
the oracle at Delphi informs him that such evil intention ‘‘must 
not go unpunished; he was soon exterminated with all his 
progeny and house, and all his wide-spreading clan”! ‘Such 
is the penalty,” the poet adds, “which the mere wish to sin 
incurs.” We may conclude with this expression of Cicero’s: 
“There is no expiation of crimes against mankind, and impiety 
against the gods.”’ 2) — 

The words of St. Paul: “The Gentiles, which have not the 
Law... show the work of the Law written in their hearts,” may 
be resolved into the following series of parallels and corollaries: 
Natural man is able to recognize, 1) the origin of natural law, 
as an outflow of the dwina ratio; 2) the twofold primary func- 
tion of conscience, as accusing and excusing; 3) the avenging 
power of an evil conscience; 4) the sinfulness of evil intention; 
5) the depravity of man (race and individual); 6) punishment 
as a necessary consequence of wrongdoing; 7) the need of puri- 
fication in some form, as a means of escaping punishment, either 
for one’s own sins or those of another; 8) the futility, after all, 
of all human devices for the expiation of guilt. 

In what, then, did the crime of paganism consist? In the 
“Judgment of the day of wrath,” why will natural man be “‘with- 
out excuse”? Because, — 


22) De Legg. I, 40. 
11 
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I. In spite of the “Law written in their hearts,” in spite 
of “their conscience also bearing witness,” in spite of such re- 
markable clarity of perception in matters concerning sin, puri- 
fication from sin, and the punishment that must follow sin, men 
have continued to sin, have “all gone out of the way, and alto- 
gether become unprofitable,” Rom. 3, 12. It is true that zgno- 
rantia legis excusat nullum ; but natural man cannot even plead 
ignorance of the law. Moreover, we have yet to meet with the 
first instance of a pagan expressing contrition over a wrong com- 
mitted.) Consciousness of sin there was — but no repentance. 

Il. Instead of turning to the true God, also recognized by 
man (in the works of nature), when overcome by a sense of 
guilt and the dread of certain retribution, natural man rather 
attempts to rid himself of the thought of a moral God who would 
challenge his impurity and punish his transgressions. This is 
the genesis of polytheism, or heathenism in the stricter sense. 
The one holy will was transformed into many wills, sometimes 
conflicting (as in Homer), never unalterably righteous. Art pro- 
ceeded to clothe these abstractions — Zeus, Athene, Hermes, ete. 
—with beauty; but the idea itself was further debased — the 
statues of the gods became an object of idolatry. Polytheism 
and fetishism “possessed attractions for the old Adam. A moral 
creator in need of no gifts, and opposed to lust and mischief, 
will not help a man with love-spells and malevolent ‘sendings’ 
of disease by witchcraft; will not favor one man above his 
neighbor; charms do not touch his omnipotence. ... Man being 
what he is, man was certain to ‘go a-whoring’ after practically 
useful gods and fetishes.... For these he was sure, in the long 
run, to neglect his idea of the Creator; next, perhaps, to reckon 
him as only one among the venal rabble™) of spirits and dei- 
ties.”’?>) It was the Love of Sinning which “changed the truth 
of God into a lie.” And this is the guilt of heathenism. 

Irving Park, Chicago. THEO. GRAEBNER. 

23) Certain Babylonian “penitential” prayers must be discounted, as 
showing too plainly traces of Hebrew influence. 


24) Venal, because their favor can be purchased. 
25) Andrew Lang, The Making of. Religion, p. 281. 
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THE PROOF TEXTS OF THE CATECHISM WITH 
A PRACTICAL COMMENTARY. 


( Continued.) 


Tue Evin ANGELs. 

Jude 6: The angels which kept not their first estate, but 
left thew own habitation, He hath reserved im everlasting 
chains under darkness unto the judgment of the great day. 

Their apostasy. The words: “The angels which kept 
not thevr first estate” clearly imply that originally all angels 
alike possessed a “first estate.” All were created good and 
holy, for after the entire creation had been finished, “God saw 
every thing that He had made,’’—also the angels, —“and 
behold, it was very good,” Gen. 1, 31. A great number, how- 
ever, fell from God. Now two classes of angels exist: such 
as persevered in their primeval state, and such as “kept not 
thew first estate.’ To these fallen angels, called demons, 
datpovec, or datyoua, Matt. 8, 31; Mark 1, 34; Luke 8, 30, 
Scripture refers as “angels that sinned,” 2 Pet. 2,4. Of what 
nature this sin was we are not definitely informed. The 
apostasy took place after the sixth day of creation and before 
the fall of man, Gen. 1, 31; 8, 1—5; 1 John 3, 8. How it 
was possible for such holy beings, as these angels originally 
were, to fall into sin, is a metaphysical problem we cannot 
solve. We know the fact; that must suffice us. 

The text, however, emphatically affirms that their apos- 
tasy was brought on by a voluntary act on their part. They 
“kept not their first estate,” as they might have done, “but left 
their habitation.” It was thevr estate, their habitation. Will- 
fully, deliberately, they deserted God. To stress this idea of 
guilt on the part of the evil angels, the text says that the habita- 
tion they forsook was their “own,’ tcov, dne which, since God 
had assigned it to them, belonged to them of right. “They 
kept not,’ — “they left’? —they have themselves to blame for 
the awful loss entailed by the fall. 
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What did they forsake? “Thevr first estate.” The word 
dpyy translated “first estate,” literally means beginning. They 
were created just and holy. This beginning, this first state, 
this concreated state of holiness, they kept not. They sinned. 

But the meaning of the word dey7 easily slips from that 
of “beginning” to that of “first place,” hence “rule,” ‘“magis- 
trate,” “principality.” Thus we find the word doy7 used as a 
title of angels in such passages as Col. 1,16; Eph.1,21; 3, 10; 
4, 12, where it is rendered “principality.” “In harmony with 
these passages Luther translates: “Engel, die ihr Fuerstentwm 
nicht behielten.” The Revised Version, too, has seen fit to 
substitute “principality” for “first estate.” These two rendi- 
tions — “‘first estate” and “principality” — are not opposed to 
each other. The latter includes the former and adds a thought. 
It points to the dignity these fallen angels possessed. By not 
keeping tyy gavt@y doyyy and tO tdcov otxtyorov they not only 
lost their original condition, their blissful state, but at the same 
time deprived themselves of the high rank they occupied, of 
their position of honor, power, and glory. What a fall was this! 

The punishment.. The text reads: e¢ xptow perddyc 
Hueoas Oeapotc aidtocg bxd Coyoyv tetyoexev' “Unto the judg- 
ment of the great day in eternal bonds under darkness He has 
kept.” God has kept and still keeps—that is the force of the 
perfect tet#pexey—them under darkness. So the punishment 
of the evil angels is a present one. (ogoc, darkness, is used 
here, v. 18, and in the parallel passages, 2 Pet. 2, 4. 17. Its 
synonym is ox0to¢, darkness. We find the two linked in 
Jude 13: 6 Cogo¢g tod axdrovs, “the blackness of darkness,” to 
intensify the meaning, the expression being equivalent to “the 
densest darkness.” 1) Cf. 2 Pet. 2, 17. oxdroc, darkness, is 
the emblem of grief, sorrow, misery. Its signification it de- 
rives from the context. It may mean physical darkness, Matt. 
27, 45, spwritual darkness, the state of sin and unbelief, 1 Pet. 
2,9; “the outer darkness,” — to oxdtog td é&wteoov, — where 


1) Compare the similar structure: dyia dylwy, Hebr. 9, 3: “holy of 
holies,” “the holiest of all.” 
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“there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth,” the darkness 
of hell, Matt. 8, 12. “Manifestly this last mentioned meaning 
of oxdtog is to be applied to its synonym Cdgo¢g in our text. 
Jude says, and there is a touch of irony in the double use of 
the word typetv, “kept”: “Angels which kept not their prin- 
cipality —He has kept under darkness.” The implied con- 
trast is this: These angels were angels of light once, now they 
are angels of darkness; they despised the habitation of heaven, 
the habitation of light, they kept it not, now God keeps them 
in the habitation of darkness, of hell. Their fate is sealed. 
They are kept i chains, from which they cannot extricate 
themselves; there is no hope of release, the chains are eternal, 
forever they will be excluded from light, from the presence 
of God. 

Now already they are in hell, but worse is to come. They 
are kept in eternal bonds unto the judgment of the great day. 
Now, as it were, the devil finds consolation, in persecuting 
the Christians, in seducing men into shame, misbelief, and 
other great vices, but on that great day, the Judgment Day, 
Acts 2, 20; Rev. 6, 17; 16, 14, this pernicious activity of his, 
too, shall cease, and he himself shall receive his final judgment 
and be tortured forever in that everlasting fire that was pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels, Matt. 25, 41. 

Eph. 6, 12: We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities, against powers, against the rulers of the 
darkness of this world, against spiritual wickedness in high 
places. ; 

The forces marshaled against the Christians here pass in 
review. - 

Nature and intent. Our enemies are not “flesh and 
blood,” human antagonists that can be fought with carnal 
weapons, but our battle is “against spiritual wickedness in 
high places ;” the conflict is a spiritual conflict. The phrase: 
Ta Mvevpatixa tHS movnotag—“‘spirituals of wickedness,” 7. e., 
“spiritual powers of wickedness,” is equivalent to “wicked 
spirits.” Our opponents are spirits, hence unseen, and for 
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that very reason all the more dangerous. No sound or footfall 
announces their coming. They are far superior to us in in- 
tellect and wisdom. 

The Apostle characterizes them as spirits “of wicked- — 
ness.” The phrase “of wickedness” says much more than the 
simple adjective “wicked.” The devils are wickedness per- 
sonified ; wicked are all their thoughts, wicked all their desires, 
wicked all their deeds—and all these thoughts, desires, and 
deeds are centered upon one thing — to destroy the soul of man. — 

Organization. These “spiritual powers of wickedness” 
resemble a well-organized army. The commander-in-chief is 
6 dcdBokos, the devil, v. 11. Under him, governing and direct- | 
ing the attacks of the legions, of evil angels, Mark 5, 9, are 
the doyat, the principalities, and the ¢€oveta, the authorities, 
which terms evidently denote ranks and orders of the evil 
spirits, as the same terms signify ranks and orders among the 
good angels, Eph. 1, 21; 3, 10. 

His rule of darkness. The deyil and his host are xoapoxpd- 
TopEs TOV axdTOVE TOD ai@vo¢g tovToVv, “world-rulers of the dark- 
ness of this age.” The whole world is the field of their satanie 
activity; no part of it, however remote or secluded, is exempt 
from their rule. How vast is their dominion! They are 
“Wworld-rulers of darkness.” Darkness is the element, the 
means, and the result of their pernicious rule. Matt. 4, 16: 
“The people which sat in darkness saw great light, and to them 
which sat m the region and shadow of death light is sprung 
up,” 2. e., Christ and His Gospel. Without the Gospel, dark- 
ness prevails. Darkness is the region of spiritual death. 

Paul, in speaking of his mission to the Gentiles, says that 
he was sent “to open their eyes, and to turn them from dark- 
ness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God,’ Acts 
26, 18. Darkness is the state of spiritual blindness, the state 
of alienation from God and subjection to the power of the 
devil. In Col. 1, 13 the apostle exhorts the Christians to 
render thanksgiving to God who “hath delivered us from the 
power of darkness, and hath translated us into the kingdom 
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of His dear Son.” Darkness is the kingdom of Satan, in 
which all men are by nature. Here the “works of darkness,” 
such as “rioting and drunkenness, chambering and wantonness 
and fulfilling the lusts of the flesh,” hold full sway, Rom. 
13, 13. Darkness is the state of sin and unbelief. Such, then, 
is the nature of this rule of darkness out of which we have been 
called into God’s marvelous light, 1 Pet. 2, 9; such is, in brief 
outline, the gigantic opponent, with whom we Christians are 
to cope. 

The apostle writes: ox got jyty 4 mddy modo alua xat 
adpxa, adhd zpos xth. “The wrestling is not to us,’ or “our 
wrestling 1s not against flesh and blood, but against,’ ete. The 
conflict is a bitter conflict, a “wrestling-match,” 4 mddq, a hand- 
to-hand encounter, a life-and-death struggle. And when the 
text says: “Our wrestling is — éorev—” etce., this indicates 
that it is an ever-present conflict; there is no cessation of 
hostilities. No one is immune against the devil’s attacks, not 
even the great apostle himself, for when he warns the Chris- 
tians against the wiles of Satan, he includes himself, saying: 
“We wrestle,” ete. The repetition of the preposition “against” 
gives prominence, rhetorically, to each concept separately, and 
vividly pictures the vast and mighty forces arrayed against us. 
At first sight the thought: “We wrestle not against flesh and 
blood,’ may seem strange. The truth imbedded here is this: 
Our contests may appear primarily as being contests against 
flesh and blood, but back of this flesh and blood, back of the 
world with its manifold enticements to sin, is the devil inciting 
us through these willing tools. Indeed, 


Thé old evil Foe 

Now means deadly woe: 
Deep guile and great might 
Are his dread arms in fight ; 
On earth is not his equal. 


How necessary, therefore, to “put on the whole armor of God, 
that ye may be able to stand against the wiles of the devil,” 
wwii, 15. 
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John 8, 44: The devil was a murderer from the begin- 
ning, and abode not in the truth, because there is no truth in 
him. When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his own: for he 
is a liar, and the father of tt. 

“Murderer,” dvd owroxtovos, man-slayer, this name fully 
characterizes the aim and end of the devil’s designs. He 
seduced our first parents. Thus sin and death came into the 
world, “and death passed upon all men, because all have 
sinned,” Rom. 5, 12. Thus the devil was a “man-slayer.” 
Such he was “from the beginning,” not of his existence, for he, 
too, was created good and holy, Gen. 1, 31, but from the be- 
ginning of his apostasy from God. Here, by the way, we have 
the biblical solution to that vexed question of the Gnosties: 
rodéy co xaxdv; “Whence did evil come?” 

“The first estate,’ Jude 6, the state of concreated purity 
and rectitude, was eo ipso a state of truth, as it is in God. 
Truth, absolute truth, was the element in which he stood and 
moved, truth, nothing but truth, governed his inner self. This 
state of truth he wantonly forsook when apostatizing from God. 
He “abode not in the truth,’ év tH adgdeia. Since then there 
is no truth and truthfulness, d4jeca, in him. The sphere in 
which he now lives and moves is the lie, 8te edarye gortv, “for 
a liar he is.” “When he speaketh a lie, he speaketh of his 
own.” This does not discriminate between his speaking the 
truth at times, at times the lie. Literally it reads: ‘When 
he speaks the lie,” to geddo¢, as is his nature, “he speaketh of 
his own,” éx tay tdtwy, out of his own resources; the well- 
spring of lie, falsehood, and deception is within him. He 
cannot do otherwise, “for a liar he is.” 

The devil is a murderer and a liar. The name “niurderer” 
indicates his design; “liar,” one of the methods by which he 
endeavors to carry his purposes. By means of a lie he felled 
our first parents. God had said: Ye shall surely die! The 
devil is so monstrous a liar as to have the effrontery to call 
God a liar, saying: “Ye shall not surely die,” Gen. 3, 4. The 
devil denies Scripture, thus he lies. It was a lie when he said 
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to Christ: “He shall give His angels charge concerning thee: 
and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at any time 
thou dash thy foot against a stone,” Matt. 4, 6. By omitting 
the phrase “in all thy ways,” Ps. 91, 11, this quotation was 
emptied of its true meaning; it was no longer Scripture, it 
was ale. False doctrines, 7. e., lies, “the doctrines of devils,’ 
1 Tim. 4, 1, is one of his most efficient weapons of warfare 
even to-day. The devil is a liar, “and the father of it.” 
Ananias lied, but it was Satan who filled his heart to le, 
Acts 5, 3. See 1 John 3, 8." 

This passage teaches, (1) the personal existence of the 
devil, (2) his being the cause of the fall of mankind, (3) his 
own apostasy, and (4) the depth of wickedness into which he 
has sunk.?) 


1 Pet. 5, 8. 9: Be sober, be vigilant; because your ad- 
versary, the devil, as a roaring lion, walketh about, seeking 
whom he may devour: whom resist steadfast in the faith. 

Strictly speaking, the term 0 dedfohoc, the devil, is a 
proper name and designates the prince of the devils, the enemy 


2) Much wrangling has been indulged in by exegetes as to the proper 
translation of the Greek word égornxev, which the Authorized Version ren- 
ders “abode”: “and abode not in the truth.” Alford, for example, says: 
“oby gornxev, not ‘abode not,’ E.V.; a sense which éornxa will not bear, 
being always present in meaning, and = ‘T have placed myself,’ 7. e., I stand: 
see Matt. 12, 47; 20,6; Mark 9,1; 11,5; John 1, 26;. 3, 39; Acts 1, 11; 
7, 33; Rom. 5, 2; 11, 20 al. fr.: whereas the pluperfect, eforjxew, ‘I had 
placed myself,’ 7. e., I stood, is imperfect in sense; see Matt. 12, 46. And 
that this place forms no exception, is shown by 6a odx gory (not jv) im- 
mediately following.” The interest that attaches itself to this translation 
is simply this: “He abode not,” or, “He has not stood” in the truth, teaches 
the fall, the lapsus of Satan, while He stands not speaks of his present 
status. Bengel also says “non lapsus, sed status” is taught here. — And 
yet, what does all this war of words amount to? If one should insist on 
translating the clause: He “stands not in the truth,” thus emphasizing his 
present state, the fact of the fall still remains a clear as daylight. This 
Alford concedes. He says: “But as the account of this present sense shows, 
it is not a mere present, but a present depending on, and commencing with, 
an implied past fact. And that fact here is, the fall of the devil,” ete. 
Thus we are brought back to Luther’s Version and to that of the English 
Bible, with which the translations in various other languages agree. 
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xav’ &oxnv, Matt. 13, 25. 89. The Greek word dcdfodoc, Latin, 
diabolus, from which come the English devil and the German 
Teufel, signifies “slanderer,” “false accuser,’ Tit. 2, 38; 8, 8, 
et al. “The accuser” (the devil, v. 9) “of our brethren is 
cast down, which accuseth them before God day and night,” 
Rev. 12, 10. The equivalent in Hebrew is 18%, Satan (Job 
1, 6 ff; 2, 1; 1 Chron. 21, 1), “adversary,” “opponent.” 
In the New Testament both terms, devil and Satan, are practi-— 
cally synonymous. Matt. 4, 1 has: “tempted of the devil,’ 
and Mark 1, 13: “tempted of Satan.” See Matt. 4, 1. 10; 
16, 28, and John 6, 70, The devil is the Christians’ dyridexoc, 
says Peter. This word strictly denotes an opponent in a court 
of justice; but since there is no allusion to, the divine judg- 
ment in this passage, and since the xataztve (to devour) is 
given as the aim of the devil, it is best to accept the word in 
its general sense — that of “adversary.” Satan is filled with 
enmity against all mankind; he has no pity even for the 
children of disobedience in whom he has his work, Eph. 2, 2; 
but the true Christians, who, by the grace of God, have escaped 
his dominion, are the particular objects of his hatred. Hence 
the apostle says, speaking to Christians, he is “your adversary.” 
His purpose is to deprive them of their faith, their salvation. 
He is a formidable enemy. ‘The text compares him to a lion, 
Proy. 380, 80. The image is made more vivid and the danger 
stressed by the use of the adjective roaring, As a lion intimi- 
dates people by his roaring, so the devil seeks to terrify the 
Christians by persecutions, sufferings, ete. The pages of 
Church history treating of the satanical eruelties devised and 
practiced during the Christian persecutions of the first three 
centuries are saturated with the blood of the martyrs who would 
not deny their Savior. Then the devil roared most fiercely! 
These persecutors of the Christians were the tools of Satan. 
Powerful in himself, he, as “this prince” and “god of this 
world,” John 14, 80; 16, 11; 2 Cor. 4, 4, pressed and still 
presses his allies, the children of disobedience in whom he 
works, Eph. 2, 2, into his service. He is the instigator of 
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persecutions and afflictions visited on the Christians. Thus he 
manifests himself as a roaring lion. 

This, however, does not exclude that these things also come 
from God. The apostle begins this exhortation with the words: 
“Humble yourselves under the mighty hand of God,’ v. 6. 
The devil and his host are subject to God’s supreme dominion 
and control. God holds the reins of government in His hands. 
Satan can go no further than God permits. Of Job the Lord 
said to Satan: “Behold, all that he hath is in thy power; only 
upon himself put not forth thine hand,” Job 1, 12. See Job 
2, 6; Luke 13, 16. In persecutions, in affliction, under the 
cross, the devil has evil intents, while God has good intents. 
And God controls the evil intents of Satan for the good of 
His beloved ones, Gen. 50, 20; Rom. 8, 28. 

With this ferocity our adversary combines a relentless and 
an untiring.activity in the pursuit of his prey. “He walketh 
about, seeking whom he may devour.” He is always on the 
alert. ‘‘Whence comest thou?” said the Lord to Satan, when 
he, as the accuser of the brethren, appeared in the midst of 
the sons of God. Satan answered: “From going to and fro 
through the earth, and from walking up and down in it,” 
Job 1, 7. He is all the more assiduous in the work of destruc- 
tion, “having great wrath, because he knoweth that he hath but 
a short time,” Rey. 12, 12. Together with his legion of devils, 
he keeps a sharp lookout for the Christians collectively, and 
for each one individually. It is to be observed that the “whom” 
— tiva— is in the singular number. No Christian at any 
time is safe from his attacks. Peter speaks from bitter ex- 
perience. The wily enemy engaged a frail maiden to fell Peter. 
Peter did not watch; he denied his Lord. — 

Lurner: “He is, moreover, an angry and bitter enemy 
to you, who have life in Christ. This he*cannot endure, and 
seeks, and meditates only how he may again deprive you of it, 
and do not, by all means, think that he is far from you, or 
assails you at a distance; on the contrary, he is encamped as 
near as possible to you, and round about you; yea, in your own 
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field, that is, in your flesh and blood, where he seeks when he 
may reach you, and surprise you when you are unguarded, and 
tries now this artifice, and then that, when he cannot over- 
throw you with one; now with false confidence, with doubt; 
then with anger, impatience, avarice, evil lusts, ete., as he 
sees his opportunity, and finds you weak.— Therefore think 
not that it is a jest, and that he is playing with you, for he is 
furious and more hungry than any hungry lion, and aims not — 
only at inflicting wounds upon you, nor giving you a thrust, 
but at devouring you wholly and entirely, so that there remain 
not anything of you, either as to the soul or the body.” (Ep. 
for III. p. Trin. New Market Ed., p. 45.) 

The dangers which encompass the Christians are great 
indeed, hence the apostle exhorts them: “Be sober, be vigi- 
lant!” “Resist steadfast in the faith.” Resist steadfast, 
atepeot, as firm people. How are they such? Through faith. 
Faith relies upon God, upon Christ, and God is stronger than 
the devil. Faith is the victory that overcometh the world and 
the devil. “Resist the devil, and he will flee from you,” James 
4,7; Matt. 4, 1—11. 

Springfield, Il. Louris WESSEL. 


(To be continued.) 
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Il. Tur Treroroeian,. 
fe (Continued.) 

As the time seemed favorable, the Chancellor of Oxford, 
William de Berton, an enemy of Wiclif, in 1381 gathered 
twelve of the “most expert” doctors of theology and canon law 
and condemned Wiclif’s doctrine of the Lord’s Supper, and — 
forbade its teaching at Oxford under pain of excommunication. 
Wiclif was lecturing on the subject in the beautiful Augustinian 
cloister, where now Wadham College stands, when the sentence 
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of condemnation was handed to him. He was taken aback, it 
is said, though no sign of confusion is mentioned, but firmly 
replied, ‘““You put force in place of reasons. Prove me wrong 
and I'll be silent.” But neither the Chancellor nor his col- 
leagues had been able to break his arguments from the Bible. 
“As a stubborn heretic he appealed not to the Pope, nor to the 
bishops, but to the King,” writes Netter of Walden. Lancaster 
himself rode down to Oxford and “prohibits the said John 
from saying another word on the subject.” But “the said 
John” did say another word, and a big one at that. On May 10 
he promptly put forth his great “Confessio de Sacramento Al- 
taris,” defending his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. (Edited 
by Dr. Johann Loserth, Professor of History in the University 
of Czernowitz.) He defies his enemies: ‘‘Woe to the adulterous 
generation that believes an Innocent and Raimund rather than 
the plain words of the Gospel! Woe to the apostates that bury 
the Bible truth under the rubbish of later traditions! But 
I trust that in the end the Truth will conquer!” He appeals 
from the King to his Oxonians and to the English people, and 
in the “Wicket” he makes plain to the English people his doc- 
trine of the Lord’s Supper. 

On May 6, 1382, Wiclif replied to the Council that had 
condemned his teaching in his ‘Complainte to King and Par- 
liament,” and asked to defend himself. ‘‘I appeal to the Church 
of the first thousand years since our Lord’s time: I challenge 
the existing Church to dispute these questions with me. You 
reply that the Church has settled the matter; and have, in fact, 
condemned me beforehand. I cannot expect at your hands any- 
thing else but to be silenced, and, what is more, according to 
your new Ordinance, imprisoned. JI know what that means. 
I demand, therefore, that the lay voice be heard . . . the English 
people, who have now the Bible in their hands, will speedily 
perceive that I am no heretic, but the truest Churchman in the 
land.” He makes a stirring appeal to Parliament to maintain 
the simple faith of Christ “‘as they are bound on pain of dam- 
nation, since it is openly taught in Holy Writ, and by reason 
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and wit; and damn we this cursed heresy of Antichrist, and 
his hypocrites, and worldly priests.” 

After the death of Sudbury, the energetic and powerful 
William Courtenay, an old enemy of Wiclif, was made Arch- 
bishop. On May 6, 1382, he received his pallium from Rome, 
and on the 17th he called a court to try Wiclif’s doctrine. He 
formed a union with the monks for this purpose, and Wiclif 
grimly remarks, “On that day Pilate and Herod became friends. 
If those two made out Christ a heretic, it will be easy for these 
to brand true Christians as heretics.” 

The court of ten bishops, sixteen Doctors, and eight Bach- 
elors of Theology, thirteen Doctors of the Canon and Civil Law 
and two Bachelors of Law, and others, sixty, in all, met in the 
Dominican monastery of the Black Friars in Holborn, where 
the Times and the Bible House now stand. But at two o’clock 
in the afternoon all London is shaken by a violent earthquake, 
and the judges grow pale with superstitious awe. Twice before 
Wiclif’s trial has been strangely broken off; are the very ele- 
ments, now at the third time, in league with the Reformer ? 
Shall the trial be given up? “No!” thunders the resolute Cour- 
tenay, rising in his place and with rare presence of mind saying, 
“We shall not give up the trial. This earthquake but portends 
the purging of the kingdom; for as there are in the bowels of 
the earth noxious vapors which only by a violent earthquake can 
be purged away, -so are these evils brought by such men upon 
this land which only by a very earthquake ¢an ever be removed. 
Let the trial go forward!” 

Wiclif’s explanation was, that this earthquake was God’s 
condemnation of His enemies, as the earthquake at Christ’s 
crucifixion had been God’s condemnation of Christ’s enemies. 
Wiclif was not present at this “Earthquake Council,” as he calls 
it, likely owing to his first stroke of paralysis. 

Twenty-four articles were brought against the Reformer, 
and after a debate of three days ten were condemned as heret- 
ical, the rest as erroneous. His chief heresy was his denial 
of transubstantiation, which overthrew the very foundation on 
which the vast power of the priesthood was built up. If the 
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priest did not have the power of working the daily miracle of 
“making the body of Christ,” of what use was he? 

On May 28, Friar Peter Stokes, the Carmelite Doctor of 
Theology in Oxford and the Primate’s Commissary at the Uni- 
versity, received the mandate to publish the condemnation of 
Wiclif’s teaching at Oxford, although the heretic’s name was 
not mentioned. Three days later the Bishop of London was 
ordered to tell all the other bishops to publish the condemna- 
tion and to forbid the preaching of these heresies. 

On Whitsun-Friday, May 30, the Synod and large num- 
bers of the clergy and laity moved in a barefoot procession 
through the streets of London to St. Paul’s where John Cun- 
ningham, a Carmelite Doctor of Theology and one of the most 
celebrated divines of the day, preached the sermon on the con- 
demned doctrines and at the close read the Archbishop’s man- 
date of Wiclif’s condemnation. 

At Oxford Wiclif was still the “Evangelical Doctor,” the 
“Flower of Oxford,” the greatest living teacher of philosophy 
and theology, the representative of views shared by at least one 
half of the university, whose influence was especially great 
among the younger Masters of Art. On Ascension Day, May 15, 
1382, Nicholas Hereford, Wiclif’s most prominent disciple, 
preached a violent sermon against Wiclif’s opponents in the 
cemetery of St. Frideswide, and they appealed to Gaunt. Friar 
Stokes could not get the new Wiclifite chancellor Robert Rygge 


_to act against the heretic, and the friar did not dare publish the 


condemnation of Wiclif’s doctrine “for fear of death.” Spite 
a threatening letter from the Archbishop, Rygge permitted 
Philip Repington to preach before the university a strong de- 
fense of Wiclif on Corpus Christi, June 5, 1382. The excite- 
ment was so great that the Chancellor had secured, from the 
mayor a guard of a hundred armed mens*while twenty others 
with weapons under their gowns escorted the preacher. 

Henry Cromp, a monk and a Doctor of Divinity in Oxford, 
called Wiclif a Lollard, a term of recent origin and now for 
the first time applied publicly to Wiclif. Chancellor Rygge 
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promptly suspended the offender. The Archbishop called the 
Chancellor sharply to account at the adjourned Synod on 
June 12, and Rygge said it would “cost his life to enforce the 
‘condemnation of Wichf at Oxford,” but he promised to submit. | 

On May 26, 1382, King Richard IT admitted a “Statute 
of the Kingdom” with the pretended consent of Parliament, 
which made every county officer of the king a policeman of the 
bishops to imprison every preacher pointed out by a bishop. In _ 
October the Commons objected to this forgery, and the king had 
to withdraw it; the Commons refused “to bind over themselves 
or their descendants to the prelates.” 

Fearing that the forged “Statute” of May 26 might not 
serve his purpose, Courtenay on June 26 got the boy-king to 
issue a “Royal Ordinance” giving power to the bishops them- 
selves to imprison defenders of Wiclif’s doctrines until they re- 
canted, or other action should be taken by the king. This was 
practically the Inquisition; in fact, Courtenay calls himself “the 
Chief Inquisitor” and says the other bishops were to be each an 
Inquisitor in his own diocese. Armed with this big stick, Cour- 
tenay proceeded to win for himself the shameful distinction of 
being, according to Hook, the first English churchman to use 
force in matters of religion. He set about resolutely to hunt 
down Wiclif’s disciples one by one, and forced them to flee, re- 
cant, or go to prison. But Wiclif never backed down; without 
helmet or miter, alone and to the very last, he went on fighting 
the Antichrist. In his latest writings, such as the “Trialogus” 
and “Wicket,” he is just as vigorous and unconcerned as if there 
never had been a powerful hostile Archbishop and a powerful 
faithless John O’Gaunt. 

At last, on July 18, King Richard commanded Chancellor 
Rygge to publish the condemnation of Wiclif’s doctrines and 
banish Wiclif, Hereford, Repyngton, and Aston from the Uni- 
versity and town of Oxford within seven days. Wiclif left, and 
Oxford was dark and dead for a hundred years. 

It is held by many that in November, 1382, he was called 
on once more to answer for doctrines to the Convocation of 
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Canterbury at Oxford, but he defended himself with freedom, 
faithfulness, and unflinching courage that no recantation could 
be extorted and no condemnation passed. He retired in peace 
to his rectory at Lutterworth. 


IV. Tue RerorMer. 

It is a strong proof of the astonishing hold which Wiclif 
had gained over large sections of the English people that spite 
the condemnation of bishop and pope he yet escaped all per- 
sonal violence. Though hating him with the deepest hatred, the 
clergy did not dare lay hands on his person; public opinion was 
too strong for the champion of England, and the Commons 
seemed to be too much under his influence. In 1382 the bishops 
and barons voted to silence and suppress Wiclif’s poor priests, 
but the Commons objected, and it never became a law. In 1385 
the Commons even voted the church endowments to secular uses, 
but the Lords objected. 

Wiclif left Oxford and retired to his parish at Lutterworth, 
translating the Bible, preaching sermons, writing tracts, and 
training his “poor priests” to preach the Gospel. 


A good man was ther of religioun, 

And was a poore PERSOUN of a toun; 

But riche he-was of holy thoght and werk. 

He was also a lerned man, a clerk, 

That Cristes gospel trewely wolde-preche; 

His parisshens devoutly wolde he teche. 
Benigne he was, and wonder diligent, 

And in adversitee ful pacient. ... 

Wyd was his parisshe, and houses fer a-sonder, 
But he ne lJafte nat, for reyn ne thonder, 

In sikness nor in meschief, to visyte 

The ferreste in his parisshe, muche and lyte, 
Upon his feet, and in his hand a staf. 

This noble ensample to his sheep he yaf, 

That first he wroghte, and afterward he taughte; 
Out of the gospel he tho wordes caughte,... 
And though he holy were and vertuous, 

He was to sinful man nat despitous... 

To drawen folk to heven by fairnesse 

By good ensample, was his bisinesse? 

But if evere any persone obstinat, 

What-so he were, of heigh or lowe estat, 

Him wolde he snibben sharply for the nones. . . 
But Cristes lore, and his apostles twelve, 

He taughte, and first he folwed it him-selve. 
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Many think that in the Prologue to the Canterbury Tales 
Chaucer drew the picture of Wiclif; at any rate, the descrip- 
tion fits him perfectly. 

Having found the truth in the Bible, Wiclif soon saw the 
need of spreading the Bible. ‘To be ignorant of the Bible is - 
‘to be ignorant of Christ,” he said; again, “The Sacred Serip- 
tures are the property of the people, and one which no one 
should be allowed to wrest from them.... Christ and His 
apostles converted the world by making known the Scriptures 
to men in a form familiar to them... and I pray with all my 
heart that through doing the things contained in this book we 
may all together come to the everlasting life.” In his treatise 
on the “Meaning and Truth of Scripture” he argues that, 
“though there were a hundred popes, and all the friars in the 
world were turned into cardinals, yet should we learn more from — 
the Gospel than we should from all that multitude.” Elsewhere 
he says, ‘Since secular men should understand the faith, it 
should be taught them in whatever language is best known 
to them.” 

Wiclif was the first to give to Englishmen the whole Bible 
in their “‘modir tonge,” and he spent many years on the work. 
He turned into English the Gospels and likely the rest of the 
New Testament; his disciple Nicholas de Hereford worked on 
most of the Old Testament; the rest was finished by another, 
possibly Wiclif himself, about 1382. -_ 

As soon as the work of translation was done, Wiclif set 
about to improve it. The whole was revised by his attendant 
and secretary, John Purvey, whose own manuscript is still in 
the library of Trinity College, Dublin; the work was finished 
about 1388, certainly before 1400. Spite all Bible burnings — 
a hundred and seventy copies remain, and several of these very — 
New Testaments may be seen in the Lenox Branch of the New 
York ‘Library, especially a very fine one presented by Mr. Wil 
liam Waldorf Astor. One of the remaining copies belonged to— 
Humphrey, the good Duke of Gloucester; another to King 
‘Henry VI, who gave it to the Charter House; another appar- 
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ently to Richard IIT; another likely to Edward VI; another 
to Henry VII; another was given to Queen Elizabeth for a 
birthday present. 

Tyndale’s printed Bible cost 3s. 6d., or about $10.00 in 
our money, but Wiclif’s hand-written Bible cost £2, 16s. 8d., 
or nearly $200.00 in our money. The great cost of the Bible 
of course prevented a very wide sale, yet it was spread. Where 
there is a will, there is a way: a large sum was paid for even 
a few sheets; a load of hay was given for permission to read it 
one hour a day for a certain period; those unable to read clubbed 
together to pay some one to read to them; at little gatherings 
one Alice Collins was sent for “‘to recite the ten commandments 
and parts of the Epistles of SS. Paul and Peter, which she knew 
by heart.” “Certes, the zeal of those Christian days seems much 
superior to this of our day, and to see the travail of them may 
well shame our careless times,” says old John Fox in his famous 
Book of Martyrs. “God grant to us all grace to ken well and to 
kepe well Hole Writ, and to suffer joiefulli some paine for it 
at the laste,” prays Richard Purvey in the preface to his Bible. 

The monumental work was splendidly printed in four 
quarto volumes at Oxford in 1850, and the accomplished editors 
Forshall and Madden spent twenty-two laborious years in 
editing it. ; 

Lechler says, Wiclif’s English Bible “marks an epoch in 
the development of the English language, almost as much as 
Luther’s translation does in the history of the German tongues. 
The Luther Bible opens the period of the new High German. 


‘ Wiclif’s Bible stands at the head of the Middle English.” 


John Wiclif is not only the greatest figure in Oxford his- 
tory, but, along with Chaucer, Shakespeare, and Milton, one of 
the four men who have produced the greatest effect on the Eng- 
lish language and literature. Wiclif’s Bible gave form and 
richness to the English language. Dr. Vaughan says, “His writ- 
ings contributed, far more than those of any other man, to form 
and invigorate the dialect of his country.” 

“Tf Chaucer is the father of our later English poetry, 
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Wiclif is the father of our later English prose. The rough, 
clear, homely English of his tracts... is, in its literary use, as 
distinctly a creation of his own as the style in which he em- 
_ bodied it, the terse vehement sentences, the stinging sarcasms, 
the hard antitheses which roused the dullest mind like a whip,” 
says Green, Hist. Eng. People I, p. 489. 

“Wichf’s Bible and prose writings were the creators of our 
modern English. As Luther opened the period of the new High 
German, so Wiclif laid the foundations among the common 
people for the present English speech. Chaucer wrote more for 
the higher classes,” says Bishop Hurst, History I, p. 24. 

Wiclif’s translation was looked upon as an act of sacrilege, 
worthy of punishment. So furious was the outery against him, 
as an audacious violator who had dared touch the holy ark with 
unholy hands, that even a bill was brought into the House of 
Lords, in 1391, forbidding the people to read the Bible, and 
it would have become law but for sturdy John of Gaunt. “The 
Duke of Lancaster answered right sharply: ‘We will not be the 
refuse of other nations; for since they have God’s law, which 
is the law of our belief, in their own language, we will have 
ours in English, whoever say nay.’ And this he affirmed with 
a great oath.” 

To the storm of indignation against himself Wiclif replied 
very simply: “The clergy cry aloud that it is heresy to speak 
of the Holy Scriptures in English, and so they would condemn 
the Holy Ghost, who gave tongues to the Apostles of Christ to 
speak the Word of God in all languages under heaven.” 

Knyghton, the old chronicler, voices the general sentiment 
of the papacy in the following lament: “This Master John 
Wiclif translated it out of Latin into the Anglican, not the an- 
gelic tongue, and thus laid it more open to the laity and to 
women who could read than it had formerly been to the most 
learned of the clergy, or even to those of them that had the best 
understanding. And in this way the Gospel pearl is cast abroad 
and trodden under foot of swine; that which was before precious 
both to clergy and laity is rendered, as it were, the common jest 
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of both. The jewel of the Church is turned into the common 
sport of the people, and what was hitherto the principal gift of 
_ the clergy and divines is made forever common to the laity.” 
. Archbishop Arundel, more zealous than learned, com- 
plained to the Pope of “that pestilent wretch, John Wiclif, the 
son of the old Serpent, the forerunner of Antichrist, who had 
completed his iniquity by inventing a new translation of the 
Scriptures,” and in 1408 the Convocation of Canterbury in 
St. Paul’s, London, said, “It is a dangerous thing. . . to trans- 
late the text of the Scripture out of one tongue into another... . 
We therefore decree and ordain. . . that no man read any such 
book . . . under pain of the major excommunication, until the 
said translation be approved.” Under the influence of this same 
Arundel, the law of England was so changed as to make heresy 
punishable with death. But when John Stafford, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells, in 1431 threatened with excommunication any 
who translated the Bible or copied such translation, he made 
no reserve in favor of any accepted version. Why should he? 
“The decrees of the bishops in the church are of greater weight 
and dignity than the authority of Scripture,” was the opinion 
of Thomas Netter of Walden, the confessor of King Henry V. 
The air was filled with curses, fagots were gathered, fires were 
lighted, Bible readers were burned with the Bible tied around 
their necks. 

The Latin schoolman now turned English pamphleteer, 
and for his “Oxford Movement” wrote a flood of “tracts for the 
times” in strong, nervous English, of which the best known is 
“The Wicket,” a defense of his doctrine of the Lord’s Supper; 
others are, “The Church and her members,” “The Great Sen- 
tence of Curse,” “The Schism of the Roman Pontiffs,”’ ete. 

In those days the pulpit was in a bad way. The preaching 
monks regaled their hearers with tales of Troy or silly stories 
of the saints in order to catch the penny collection, and “penny 
preachers” is the term Brother Berthold of Regensburg applies 
to them as early as the 13th century. Even Stephen Langton, 
Archbishop of Canterbury and Cardinal, took an old French 
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dancing song for the text of a sermon, applying “the Fair Alice” 
and all that is said of her to the Holy Virgin. Even the Do- 
minican Jacob Eckard pronounced such things “stale and 
~ absurd.” 

Wiclif not only translated the Bible into the language of 
the people, he also preached and enforced it in the plain lan- 
guage of the people. He sought to reform the pulpit, he avoided 
the dry scholasticism on the one hand and the silly sensation- 
alism on the other. In humble speech the pastor of Lutterworth 
sought to impart a spiritual knowledge to souls that would die 
without it. He declared, “In every preaching of the Gospel the 
true teacher must address himself to the heart, so as to flash the 
light into the spirit of the hearer and to bend his will into obe-. 
dience to the truth.” ‘The highest service that man may attain 
to on earth is to preach God’s Word,” said Wiclif. The Word. 
is “the life-seed, begetting regeneration and spiritual life.” 
“OQ marvelous power of the Divine seed, which overpowers the 
strong man armed, softens obdurate hearts, and changes into 
Divine men those who were brutalized in sin, and removed to 
an infinite distance from God.” When he portrays Christ, 
Wiclif is sweet and tender; as a loving brother he directs his 
hearers to Christ. A classic saying is traced to Wiclif’s pulpit: 
“This I have suffered for thee; what dost thou suffer for Me?’ 

As Luther would have sermons in Latin for the learned 
and in German for the plain people, so Wiclif would have the 
faith preached in Latin and in English., “Tf Christ and His 
apostles converted many through sermons in the language of the 
people, why should not the modern disciples of Christ deal out 
crumbs from the same bread?’ Four volumes of Wiclif’s Latin 
sermons have been edited by Prof. Loserth, and three volumes 
of his English ones by Thomas Arnold. ‘The Sonedai Gospelis, 
Expowned in Partie,” written about 1382, is a collection of ser- 
mon skeletons, likely for the use of his ‘“‘poor priests.” In 1362 
Edward. III ordered all legal pleadings to be done in English, 
“on the ground that French was not much known.” And Wiclif 
was probably the first man to introduce English preaching in 
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the universities and churches. This is certainly a turning point 
of the English language and literature. _ 

Luther, “when a tyro at Erfurt,” came across a volume of 
Hus’s sermons in the library, and, “burning with curiosity,” 
read one “so skilled in expounding Scripture ;” 
Luther was reading the ideas of Wiclif. 

The next step was to preach and spread the Bible more 
widely. Accordingly, Wiclif gathered around him his “poor 
priests,” university men most of them, clad in long gowns of 
undressed wool, rough and brown as russet apples, going bare- 
foot or on sandals, carrying staves, and preaching the simple 
Gospel in plain speech to the common people and spreading 
parts of the Bible. The common people heard them gladly and 
neglected the monks; many of the middle class helped Wiclif 
in this work; even at Court Lord Salisbury was their public 
patron. 

In May, 1382, we hear for the first time of these ‘‘preachers 
of God’s law” in a mandate of Archbishop Courtenay complain- 
ing of “certain uncalled traveling preachers, seemingly very 
holy, but without episcopal authority, spreading erroneous, nay, 
heretical assertions in holy and unholy places;” but his com- 
plaint does not seem to have done much good. An Oxford com- 
mission complains to the Archbishop in the same year that 
“within a few years” these preachers had arisen. 

Wiclif’s pure character, his fervent faith, the spiritual 


in reading Hus, 


energy of his life, had made a deep impression. His disciples, 
known as Lollards, were found everywhere. Wiclif himself as- 
serted that a whole third of all the clergy had adopted his teach- 
ing, and Knyghton, the chronicler, regretfully writes that “of 
two persons met on the road, one of them was sure to be a 
Wiclifite.” The widow of the Black Prince was favorable to 
them, and King Richard’s “good Queen Anne” was almost an 
active partisan. 4 

It is held by some that in his last years Wiclif was cited 
to Rome by Pope Urban, but the frailty of age alone simply 
made such a trip impossible, and he refused. 
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While attending service in his own church on Holy Inno- 
cents’ Day, December 28, 1384, a second stroke of paralysis 
ended the labors of the veteran; his tongue was lamed, and he 

‘never spoke again; he died three days later and was buried in 
the chancel of the church at Lutterworth, the town he made 
immortal. 

Here is a choice specimen from Walsingham, one of the 
monkish writers of the time, describing Wiclif’s death: — “John 
Wiclif, the organ of the devil, the enemy of the Church, the idol 
of heretics, the image of hypocrites, the restorer of schism, the 
storehouse of lies, the sink of flattery, being struck by the hor- 
rible judgment of God, was seized with the palsy throughout 
his whole body, and that mouth which was to have spoken huge 
things against God and His saints, and holy Church, was mis- 
erably drawn aside, and afforded a frightful spectacle to be- 
holders; his tongue was speechless and his head shook, showing 
plainly that the curse which God had thundered forth against 
Cain was also inflicted on him.” 

The Chronicon Angliae says, “This fellow was called John; 
but he did not deserve to be. For he had cast away the grace 
which God had given him, turning from the truth which is in 
God, and giving himself to fables.” The St. Albans monk calls 
him the “lying glutton, Dr. Wickedbelieve,” and Adam of Usk 
calls him “Mahomet who preached incontinence to the young 
and confiscation to the rich.” 

It is a curious fact that spite the hate of the clergy, Wiclif 
in life was never judicially declared to be a heretic and never 
formally threatened with the ban of excommunication; he 
died in the possession of his office and dignity as Rector of 
Lutterworth. 


Milwaukee, Wis. W. Datimann. 
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WARTBURG LETTERS OF LUTHER. 
( Continued.) 


To Amsporr.’) 
Jesus. 

I congratulate you, my dear licentiate, upon the increase 
of your income from the pastorate of Schmoelln.?) May the 
revenue conduce to your happiness! As regards the rumor 
which a certain writer has started, to the effect that I am at 
Castle Wartburg, dismiss that from your mind. Even the 
princes are ignorant of my whereabouts, much more the writer 
whom you quote. By the way, I shall be at Erfurt in the near 
future, perhaps before this letter has reached you, on account 
of my illness. I shall there appear in public, if they will suffer 
me, at least for a time. 

Philip wrote me that you would reply to Emser,*) provided 
I should favor your plan. However, I fear he is not worth 
having you for his antagonist. Moreover, in view of the fact 
that he is full of deviltry,) I am afraid, if one of our younger 
men were to reply to him, he would ridicule and mock the 
effort. For the spirit that is raging in him does nothing else 
than catch at words which he can make sport of, while he sets 
aside the real issue. Whatever you do, in case you do reply 
to him, be on your guard and bear in mind that you are dealing 
with an utterly abandoned spirit, not with a man. For he does 
not understand himself what he says; it is the spirit in him 
that has seized him with a long malady of malice and incites 
him to rage, and he speaks only to the end that he may ex- 
asperate and mock us. 


1) Printed in Aurifaber’s collection I, 338b; De Wette II, 26; Er- 
langen Correspond. III, 195; St. L. Ed. XV, 2550 

2) Near Altenburg. 

3) This was not done. Luther wrote the reply himself. Comp. “Refu- 
tation of his error,” ete. (St. L. Ed. XVIII, 1352.) 

4) des Satans voll. 
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Accordingly, you must write against him in the most 
simple manner, carefully making every point firm in advance, 
lest Satan grasp at an [unadvised] expression, so that every- 
body may see, even though he may not see,— an outcome that 
we may well despair of, —that he has not spoken to the point 
at all, because he proves by statements of the fathers that 
there are priests,?) while I had produced Scripture to show 


that it is vain prattle when he says: “Come forward, dear- 


saint,” ete. For in my treatise I contended that the fathers 
had denominated priests certain people of such a character 
as he is striving in vain to exhibit.) 


Accordingly, the passage in Peter (1 Pet. 2, 6—10), like- 
wise Rey. 5, 9 f. and 20, 6, must be treated in connection with 
what precedes, and the context in general,’) and we must ridi- 
cule this devil,®) because he cites this one passage of Scripture 
to prove that he and his ilk®) are called priests, just as I have 
ridiculed him in the treatise referred to. Again, his claim 
must be ridiculed, that the character of a priest is shown in 
the passage: ‘Ye are the salt of the earth,’ Matt. 5, 138. As 
if salt and priest were identical! Even our schoolchildren who 
read their primer Hx quo!) know that this is ridiculous. 


5) Emser had endeavored to prove from the fathers that there is a 
distinction made between priests and laymen. 

6) Luther had cited 1 Pet.2,9: “Ye are a royal priesthood,” and had 
argued that the term “priest” is a common title of all believers, and that 
Scripture names the public functionaries of the ministerial office servants, 
ministers, presbyters, elders, bishops. (St. L. Ed. XVIII, 1354; comp. IX, 
713 ff.) 

7) See St. L. Ed. XVIII, 1354. 

8) “den Teufel” evidently refers to Emser. 

9) sie. 

10) The vocabularium Ea quo, so called from the first words of the 
preface: Ex quo vocabularii varii authentici, ete., was a schoolbook much 
in use.at the time. It was an abridgment of Johannes’ de Janua (John 
Balbi of Genoa, about 1286), a member of the preaching fraternity, Summa, 
quae vocatur Catholicon. Its contents are silly; ¢. g.: sal is defined thus: 
Sal, salt, so called from salire, to jump, because it jumps when thrown into 
fire. Sal is the same as sapientia, wisdom, hence the phrase “the salt of 
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Again, it must be shown that the authority of the fathers 
clearly is destroyed by the saying of the apostle: “Prove all 
things,” 1 Thess. 5, 21, also by Augustine (dist. 1X, c. Noli), 
also by Jerome’s comment on Matt. 23: ‘“Whatsoever is not 
valid by reason of its scripturalness ) may be set aside as easily 
as it was put forward. On the other hand, it must be shown 
that") we must not believe the fathers beyond the point to 
which they desire to be believed, that is, we must believe only 
the passages of Seripture which they have cited. 


It must be shown, then, that this foolish spirit does not 
even understand what is the subject-matter of his book; for 
the controverted point is not what the fathers have said, but 
why they have said it. And the reader must be made to per- 
ceive that saying something is one thing and believing some- 
thing quite another, and that we dre not contending against 
what the fathers have said, but against the claim that what 
the fathers have said must be believed. So widely has this 
blasphemous braggart missed his own aim. 


Other points you will observe yourselves. Only do not 
doubt that the evil spirit is speaking through him as through 
an instrument which he has taken possession of really and 
truly, and that his sole purpose is to evade the issue, and by 
many books to multiply his blasphemies. It is plainly the evil: 
spirit; however, his wickedness exhibits one defect: he has 
taken possession of a stupid, obtuse, and untutored instrument. 
And yet, spite of his utter worthlessness, he shows sufficiently 
by his impetuous rage how he has been shut in by Scripture 
and has no proper argument which he might adduce in behalf 


wisdom.” Sacerdos, priest, is defined thus: Sacerdos is the same as sacra 
dans vel docens, a person who administers or teaches sacred rites; for he 
must be a liberal person (largus); a priest. Sacerdotissa is the wife of 
the sacerdos. 

11) “Was nicht aus der Schrift Geltung hat.” : 

12) Prof. Hoppe follows the reading of Aurifaber who has “quod” at 
this place. De Wette and the Erlangen Correspondence read “quo.” 
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of his kingdom among the papists. That is what hurts this 
satan. 

I write this to advise you to write against him with a calm 
‘mind which despises his arguments, and not to become ex- 
asperated by him, as if you were writing against a human being. 
For by your contempt (if you incense him by ridicule and 
convict him of folly) you will exasperate and tantalize to an 
incredible degree the pride of this exceedingly haughty spirit, 
and will cause him to spit forth still more blasphemies and 
thereby to reveal himself. 3 

Had I known earlier that he is possessed of an evil spirit, 
I should have cast out the devil from him nicely, but even 
without knowing it I have plagued him sufficiently. However, 
if he should write in Latin, as he states that he will, I shall do 
what I have so far forborne to do. It had seemed to me that 
Peter Suaven would be a proper person to write against him; 
however, since he has been dragged about ere this by the 
Lipsians, it seems to me now that we should not offer the devil 
an opportunity to show his old rage against him; for this 
scornful devil would surely cite the former instance against him. 

God be praised, because He has not only placed us in this 
fight with the evil spirits but has, moreover, revealed to us 
that it is not flesh and blood that is assailing us upon this issue. 
Therefore, be cheerful and rejoice. He who has cast out the 
prince of this world is not afraid of the outeast, for He despised 
him when he was about to be cast out. ‘He reigns and will 
continue to reign in us sinners who are His fools, while Satan 
rages in the wise and his righteous ones. 

I could wish now to be a pupil of our teacher of Hebrew,”) 
but also of Philip in his lectures on Colossians. Thanks be to 
Christ who has made us so rich by the unspeakable gift of His 
Word. I am rejoiced over your abundance to such a degree 
that I can bear my absence from you only with difficulty. 
For I see that I am not needed by you, but that I need you. 


13) Aurogallus was teaching Hebrew at Wittenberg at the time. 
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Farewell, and pray for me. An unpleasant and sad report has 
reached us regarding Guenther Staupitz;) I am hoping that 
it is without foundation. May the Lord avert such a mis- 
fortune from this house! 


Written in my desert, 1521.1) Martin Luruer. 
(To be continued.) 


‘BOOK REVIEW. 


Dis HerriicuKerr Gorres in per Natur. By H. Weseloh, 
Pastor of Immanuel Lutheran Congregation at Cleve- 
land, O. St. Louis, Mo. Concordia Publishing House. 
1906. 172 pp. Price, 50 cts. 

Prof. Hugh M. Scott, D. D., of Chicago Theological Seminary 
in a recent survey!) of the astonishing development of the various 
departments of natural philosophy, their great achievements in the 
past, and their still greater ambitions for the future, remarks very 
pertinently and seasonably: “Strictly speaking, the work of the 
scientist is limited to a study of the physical world, to matter and 
the forces which work through it. When he finds a principle of law, 
order, intelligence building crystals, framing and coloring flowers, 
fashioning animals, and man himself, he naturally describes it in 
terms of physics —he calls it a nisus formativus, a Bildungstrieb, a 


14) Guenther Staupitz was the brother of the well-known John Stau- 
pitz, vicar of the order of Augustinian friars. It appears that Guenther 
had made a loan of 124 guilders Rhenish to the Augustinian monastery at 
Wittenberg. This loan was secured by a mortgage which the friars gave 
on a village by the name of Dabrun, which they owned, about four miles to 
the southeast from Wittenberg. The mortgage was for 2400 guilders. It 
was on account of this exorbitant usury that a litigation commenced be- 
tween Guenther and the friars. “This house” in the present letter means 
the Augustinian monastery. 

15) The present letter is imperfectly dated. The date assumed is 
July 15; for in the letter to Melanchthon which we published in our last 
issue (THEOL. QUARTERLY XI, 122) Luther mentions Amsdorf’s election to 
the pastorate at Schmoelln, upon which event he congratulates him in the 
present letter. At the close of the letter to Melanchthon Luther mentions 
that his arrangements for the dispatch of Melanchthon’s letter, which was 
dated July 13, had miscarried. It is likely that the letter to Amsdorf had 
been penned when the next opportunity to post the letter to Melanchthon 
arrived, and that both letters were dispatched at the same time. 

1) Princeton Theol. Rev. for October, 1906: “Has Scientific Research 
Disturbed the Basis of Rational Faith?” 
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creative impulse in nature. Instead of recognizing a personal power 
and will behind the visible world, he is inclined to endow matter with 
the qualities necessary to produce all that is. This is no new problem. 
The study of the world is one thing; the study of its origin is quite 
‘ another thing. The first pursuit belongs preeminently to science; the 
second inquiry pertains especially to philosophy and theology.” This 
is warning both the scientist and the theologian against the fallacy 
of petafaoig. In the book of Pastor Weseloh we have a religious study 
of objects of nature, the forces that are at work in nature and the 
laws according to which they work. The author has seen things that. 
Darwin and Buechner, Kant and Lotze have seen, and those things 
have not upset but strengthened his faith in God and Scripture, and 
he takes his reader fearlessly into the realms where science is sup- 
posed to hold sway exclusively, and where many people think and say 
the theologian dare not and must not venture. He calls upon Linné, 
Kerr, the Grays, Buckley, Buffon, Secchi, Howorth, Bell, Humboldt, 
Du Bois-Reymond, Keppler, Laplace, Sanders, and scores of natural- 
ists, physicists, chemists, astronomers, who are authorities in their 
respective departments of science, to tell their lay brethren what the 
retort, the microscope, and the telescope have revealed to them. The 
contents and the spirit of the book can easily be gathered from a 
survey of its chapter headings: Hidden Beauty (a study in micros- 
copy), Flowers and Insects, Foliage, Seed-corn, Wonders of the Plant 
World, Anthracite Coal a Witness of the Power and Provident Care 
of God, Strange Metamorphoses, the Spider an Expert Builder, the 
Homely Bee and its Skill, the Despised Rainworm and its Great Im- 
portance, the Ant and its Doings, Wonders of the Plant and Animal 
Cell, the Most Wonderful Machine (a physiological study of the 
human body), Atmosphere as a Witness of Divine Wisdom and Good- 
ness, Water, the Lord of Day (the sun), Sun Rays, Irrigation, Re- 
markable Senses and Faculties in the Animal World, a Wonderful 
Guide (animal instinct), Living in Water, Air Navigators (the birds), 
a Lesson from Ruminants, the Tides, a Magnificent Phenomenon, the 
Gulf Stream, Vestiges of the Flood, the Electrician and the Fish, 
Inanimate Matter and Its Marvels, the World of Stars, More Won- 
derful than the Telephone (the human ear). In the concluding chap- 
ter (God or Chance?) the author pays his respect to Haeckel and 
arrays him not only against God, but also against common intelli- 
gence. The entire book is written in a happy vein. The style is ani- 
mated, the subjects very interesting, and the authors quoted: always 
speak at their best. It is a magnificent panorama which is spread 
before the reader in these pages, but nature’s marvels are set forth 
only as the trappings of the Creator. Everywhere the author bows 
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before God and invites the reader involuntarily to do the same. It is 
a truly great little book, great on account of the childlike faith with 
which it approaches subjects which have caused many a perverse heart 
to scoff and sneer. Happy man who in the midst of the engrossing 
cares and labors of a large parish has kept alive a sympathetic in- 
terest and squeezed out of his busy hours the necessary moments of 
leisure to write such a book! 


Tue Common Servicer wirah Music. As Adopted by the 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Missouri and Other 
States. Harmonized by Lowis Kahmer, Baltimore, Md., 
and edited by a committee. American Lutheran Publi- 
cation Board, Pittsburg, Pa. 80 pages. Price, 35 cts. 

This book is a liturgical product of indisputable merit. It 

reproduces a liturgical gem of our Church. True, the particular 
arrangement of the details which make up the two orders of service 
presented in this book is of recent date. “The Common Service” 
is an American product and had no existence prior to the year 1890 
or thereabout. However, its various parts have been in use in the 
Lutheran churches of Germany and the Scandinavian countries ever 
since the days of Luther and the Reformers, and the arrangement 
of these parts in the American form is also sanctioned by a majority 
of Lutheran liturgies of the age of the Reformation. From a his- 
torical point of view the “Common Service” is not an innovation 
but a repristination. It restores as faithfully as can be desired the 
order of service according to which our fathers worshiped in Saxony, 
Swabia, Brandenburg, Pomerania, Denmark, etc. The text of the 
prayers, introits, versicles, voices the pure doctrine of God’s Word. 
Of the music we are unable to judge. Our colleague, Prof. Fuer- 
bringer, pronounces it good. The typography and binding of the 
booklet leave nothing to be desired. It is a chaste volume in black 
and gold, and throughout its pages affects the ancient black letter 
in its initials and chapter heads. We congratulate the compilers 
and publishers of this work upon this very pleasing production. 

Nevertheless, we entertain some doubt as regards the future 
success of this publication. The service according to the forms here 
presented will be lengthened rather unduly. he morning service, 
in particular, including the communion service, takes up 67 pages 
in this book. In the majority of our congregations it could not be 
executed at all without a choir trained to some degree of proficiency. 

For the average worshiper it is too intricate. We doubt whether 

an entire congregation can be trained to follow the service intelli- 
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gently and without annoying perplexities. But even if this were 
possible, it may still be questioned whether the benefit derived from — 
carrying out this complete order is sufficiently great to justify the 
effort of learning to master it. The very elaborateness of this service 
will limit its sphere of usefulness, we are afraid. Our present form, — 
no doubt, is meager; compared with it, the form here presented — 
represents the opposite extreme. To overcome the difficulty we i 
expect to hear that congregations, pastors, and organists will modify 4a 
the service, each according to his own liturgical taste, or lack of | 
' taste, and will thus make the “Common Service,” after all, an un-— 
common service, in more than one respect. Moreover, in such of — 
our congregations as have introduced the English service we should — 
hold it to be highly desirable, if not peremptorily necessary, that 
the English service should resemble the German as closely as pos- } 
sible in every respect, the outward form not excepted. It is not 
necessary to mention what everybody knows who has had some ex- 4 
perience in the matter, viz., that the period of transition in our con- 
gregations from the exclusive use of German to the use of both 
German and English is frequently rife with misgivings. It would 
seem the part of wisdom for all who favor English services to avoii 
even the appearance of attempting an innovation by introdue’ 
English preaching. If the English service at once assumes an aspe 
entirely different from the German, there is danger that the English 
service will be regarded as an intruder and a foreign element. T 
circumvent this danger it will be necessary, wherever the forms hi 
offered are adopted, to have the congregation vote its adoption a 
it has been explained to the members, and not to adopt it so lo 
as even a minority views it with disfavor.— The majority of 0 
congregations which have introduced regular English preaching 
their churches have assigned the evening services to this purp 
These congregations will naturally turn to the second order of serv 
in this book, the vesper. This order covers 12 pages. It can 
easily learned, and is very beautiful. The service opens with a h 
the altar service with a versicle, followed by the Gloria Patri; 
comes the Psalm, with or without an antiphon, and followe 
the Gloria Patri, after that the Lesson, with or without a respo: 
The sermon is next in order, after which the offerings are ga 
and a hymn is sung. Then follows the Versicle, the Canticle 
Magnificat or the Nune Dimittis) and Prayer, consisting of 
Kyrie and the Lord’s Prayer. The Suffrages, the Litany, or ¢ 
prayers may here be substituted. The service closes with the © 
prefaced by the Salutation, the Benedicamus, the Benedicti 
silent prayer. 


